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By-Product Coke Ovens at Sparrows Point 


Koppers Plant at the Works of the 
Maryland Steel Company—Gas Sup- 


plied to 


For the past twelve years the Maryland Steel 
any has been operating by-product coke ovens 
at Sparrows Point, Md., on a large scale. It has 
produced coke suitable for use in its blast furnaces 
and supplied the surplus coke-oven gas as an illumi- 
nating gas for consumption in Baltimore, connected 
to the plant by a pipe line 12 miles long. This year 
a new coke oven plant was put in operation, dis- 


Lomi 





Baltimore 





for Illumination 

operation, but through wear and tear the useful 
ness of the plant gradually diminished until it was 
decided that it was no longer an economic propo 
sition to attempt to maintain it. Before definitely 
deciding on the type of oven for the new equip 
ment, the Maryland Steel Company contracted with 
the H. Koppers Company for an experimental plant 


consisting of six ovens of 15 tons capacity eacl 


e Southwark Exhausters, Showing at the Right One of the Suction Regulators: On the Platforr n the Rear Are 
Benzo! Stills 
placing the initial installation made in 1903. The A factor in the decision was the use of silica bricks 


omprised 200 United Otto ovens, arranged 
ir batteries of 50 each, each oven having a 
apacity of 9 net tons of coal. The new plant com- 
prises 120 Koppers ovens arranged in two batteries, 
en of 1314 net tons coal capacity. Both of 
batteries carbonize on 18-hr. coking time, 
there is a daily capacity of 2100 tons of 
elding about 1500 tons of blast furnace 


pioneer installation had a long successful 


in the Koppers oven, with the promise of longer 
life than from clay brick oven construction. Con- 
struction of the experimental plant was begun 
about November, 1912, but before this battery was 
started the Maryland Steel Company closed in May, 
1913, with the Koppers Company for the present 
plant of 120 ovens. As in the original plant, th« 
gas from the ovens is divided into a rich and a lean 
portion, the former before being sent to Baltimore 
being enriched with benzol 


obtained from the 
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ng House 
Screening House 


leaner as, as stated. 
the 
manufacture of 


The plant also provides fon 
and the Koppers process ol 
ammonium sulphate, and in the 
the lean gas is used as a source of heat 
in the ovens themselves. 


recovery of tar 


usual way 


The general arrangement of the new plant is 
shown in the accompanying plan. Ground was 
broken in May, 1913, and construction was com- 


pleted in July, 1914, when one battery of 60 ovens 
was put into operation. The ovens are located near 
the shore line in close proximity to the three blast 
furnaces. The new work installed 
by the Koppers Company starts with a belt 
veyor for the crushed coal and includes a new coal 
bin, the ovens and apparatus and appliances be 
longing to the oven plant, and a belt coke conveyor 
discharging the coke into the blast 
pin. 


designed and 


con 


furnace coke 
The complete plant, including the original 
coal storage yard and coal handling and coal crush- 
ing equipment, the by-product recovery plant, coke 
screening station and tracks tributary to the oven 
plant, occupies an area of about 11.5 The 
new batteries are built in a single line, with an 
axis at right angles to that occupied by the former 
ovens. The plant is designed so that two addi 
tional batteries of 60 ovens each can be installed 
to the eastward in line with the present batteries. 
The by-product plant parallels the batteries to the 
south, and is laid out so that additional by-product 
apparatus for future batteries may be installed in 
an extension of the first building without interfer- 
ing with the operation of the existing plant. The 
coke quenching station is located at the east end 
and will thus eventually lie opposite the free space 
of about 120 ft. which will be provided between 
batteries Nos. 2 and 3. One of the features of the 
plant is that the coke is delivered from the screen- 


acres 


Cente! 


Right, with 


ind Coke Storage Bins at the Conve 


ing station to the coke bin at the blast furnac 
trestle directly by means of a belt conveyor. 

Coal arriving at the plant by rail may be used 
immediately or stored and subsequently reclaimed 
by a revolving coal bridge of 280 ft. span, pivoted 
at one end and located at the extreme west end of 
the plant. A mixture of coal containing 28 to 29 
per volatile matter is used. The coal is 
crushed in the coal crushing plant installed for the 
original ovens. When it leaves the building it is 
of such fineness that about 75 per cent. will pass 
through a ‘.-in. mesh sieve. Coals mixed in the 
desired proportion are elevated by the origina 
bucket conveyors, located in a 100-ft. coal tower and 
delivering to a belt conveyor which carries the coal! 
into the coal bin at the west end of and serving 
the two new batteries. The conveyor from the 
coal tower to the bin is a 36-in. belt and is about 
65 ft. long. 

The coal bin is of 2200 tons capacity and 
square design built of steel plate heavily reinforce: 
and supported by a structural steel construction wit! 
roof and sides of corrugated galvanized steel. lt 
has four rows of four hoppers, each closed by gates 
which discharge the coal into the four conical hop 
pers of the coal larry car. Below the coal bin and 
flush with the top of the ovens there is a scale plat- 
form with a 50-ton scale of the indicating type for 
weighing the coal charged into the ovens. The 
larry car which travels on top of the ovens on rails 
spaced about 17 ft. 8 in. apart has a capacity corre 
sponding to one oven charge. It is operated by : 
direct-current motor completely enclosed for pro- 
tection against coal dust. Each hopper of the larry 
is closed by a gate which can be operated bj 
system of levers from the cab. After receiving th 
coal charge at the bin the coal larry is run over the 
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Pusher Side of the Ovens Showing the Gas 








s Mains Running Over to the Coolers of the By-Product.Recovery Plant at the lL ft 
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oven which is to be charged, and the spouts register 
with the four charging holes in the top of each 
oven. The larry car has also attached a swab crane 
which can be swung out of the way when the car 
travels. This swab is hand operated by means of 
a winch and its position on the larry car is such 
that the swab is directly above the stand pipe when 


the larry car is in position for charging. A com- 


plete spare larry car is provided. 
THE OVENS 
Each battery of ovens comprises a space of 
ibout 235 ft. in length and 40 ft. in width, exclu- 


sive of pusher foundations. The oven chambers 
are 181% in. wide at the pusher end and 21 in. at 
the coke end. They are about 10 ft. high and 
37 ft. long between doors. The gas offtakes are 
arranged on the pusher side. The regenerators 

oven 


are located below the oven chambers, each 


Showit nt Distance the Larry Oven-Charging ¢ 


having its individual regenerator, so that any num- 
ber of individual ovens can be shut down without 
affecting the regulation of the ovens remaining in 
operation. At the end of each battery the revers 
ing machine is installed which at intervals of 4 hr. 
by means of wire cables automatically operates the 
gas cocks and air valves as well as the reversing 
dampers. The open doors are of the clay luted Kop- 
pers type and are handled by electrically operated 
door-extracting machines on the pusher as well as 
on the coke side. Spare doors are conveniently sus- 
pended in racks at the ends of each battery and are 
easily handled by the door machines. 

The combined coke pusher and leveler machine, 
of which there are two, one in operation and one 
serving as a spare, runs on a 30-ft. gauge track and 
is equipped with individual motors for operating 
the pusher ram and the leveler bar and with a 
bridge motor for propelling the pusher on the track. 
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The Primary Benzol Washers and 
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tors are provided with solenoid brakes, indi- 
showing the positions of both rams and the 
ssary controlling apparatus, all located in the 
here is also a recording ammeter for the 
tor. The machine is provided with a hand 
crank for withdrawing the pusher ram 
the leveler bar in case of emergency. The 
isher bar is operated by rack and pinion and is 
ipported by rollers and equipped at one end with 
pusher head. The leveler ram for leveling the 
harge after charging is operated by wire 
e. At the extreme east end of the two bat- 
s, the ram changing station is installed, where 
pare ram for the pusher machine is kept. 
On the coke side of the battery there is a sub- 
tantial coke guide running on the same track as 
or extracting machine and propelled by the 
The coke is pushed into a coke quenching 
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Looking Toward the 


car with four side gates operated by air cylinders. 
The bottom of the quenching car is inclined to one 
side and the capacity of the car is about one oven 
charge. The car is mounted on two 4-wheel stand 
ard trucks running on standard gauge tracks. The 
coke quenching car is propelled by an electric loco 
motive shown in one of the illustrations. 

The run to the coke-quenching station 
which is located at the east and north of the 
batteries. Water received from condensers and of 
course hot is used for quenching and a tank holding 
about 20,000 gal. of water is provided supported on 
a tower. A centrifugal pump supplies the hot 
water. Two pipes with flat nozzles are arranged 
above the centers of the two quenching tracks 
Hand-operated quick-opening valves allow a sheet 
of water to descend on the hot coke while the car is 
passed back and forth several times for a thorough 
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quenching of the coke. The coke is then taken to 
the coke cooling wharf where it is allowed to steam 
off for a short time. 

From the coke*wharf the coke slides upon a 
36-in. belt conveyor by means of feeder rolls which 
uniformly distribute the coke on the belt conveyor. 
This arrangement serves to protect the coke against 
breakage, so that a very small amount of breeze 
results. The moisture in the coke delivered on the 
belt is about 4 per cent. The 36-in. belt conveyor 
carries the coke to the coke screening station. This 
is equipped for separating blast-furnace coke, do- 
mestic coke and breeze. The run of oven coke is 
delivered on a grizzly and the blast-furnace coke 
which stays on the grizzly is delivered to another 
36-in. conveyor about 200 ft. long which delivers 
it into the coke bin located between blast furnaces 
B and C. The coke passing the grizzly falls on bal- 
anced shaking screens and is separated into domes- 
tic coke and coke breeze, which are deposited in 
storage bins whence they are loaded into railroad 
cars. 

Each battery has a stack of brick lining about 
8 ft. in inside diameter and 200 ft. high built of 
steel plate. 

As already mentioned, each oven has a gas as- 
cension pipe on the pusher side. The gas is sepa- 
rated into a rich and a lean portion. For this 
purpose two collecting mains are installed. At the 
ends of these mains pitch traps are arranged and 
they are also provided with cleaning holes along the 
top for spooning the pitch. Four suction pipes are 
connected to the collecting mains of which two carry 
the rich gas and two the lean gas. The division 
of the gas into its rich and lean portion is made 
by means of butterfly valves, in such a way that the 
gas of the first part of the coking period is allowed 
to enter the rich gas main, while the gas evolved 
the latter part of the coking period enters the lean 
gas main by maneuvering the butterfly valves at a 
certain time. The suction pipes leading from the 
collecting main connect into two suction mains, one 
for rich gas and one for lean gas. These in turn 
are connected to the primary coolers. The gas 
pressure is automatically regulated by governors 
which maintain a slight pressure in the collecting 
mains within narrow limits. 


BY-PRODUCT PLANT 


The by-product plant is situated south of the 
ovens. The rich and the lean gas enters the primary 
coolers. The tar and weak ammonia liquor precipi- 
tated in the primary coolers is drained off at the 
bottom and piped to the hot drain and tar flushing 
tank. The gas then enters the by-product building 
which contains three rows of apparatus, one for 
rich gas, one for lean gas and one which is held 
as a spare. The present by-product building is 
86 ft. wide by 160 ft. long and is subdivided by 
walls into a sulphate storage room of 40 ft. length, 
the apparatus room of 80 ft. length and one still 
room of 40 ft. length. When the two future bat- 
teries are installed the length of the by-product 
building will be increased 40 ft., moving the pres- 
ent sulphate storage room farther east and giving 
sufficient space to add two more rows of apparatus 
in the middle of the by-product house. The still 
room is arranged so that an additional ammonia 
still and the necessary benzol apparatus can be 
installed. 

The pump room is arranged in a lean-to of the 
by-product building proper. This is also planned 
to accommodate additional equipment for two more 
batteries. There are three turbo-exhausters to 
handle all the gas produced in the plant, operated 
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by high-pressure condensing steam turbines. Th,» 
sets were built by the Southwark Foundry « \. 
chine Company. Each turbo exhauster has a capa. 
ity to deliver 15,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute 
against 4 lb. pressure and is provided with a regy. 
lator to maintain a constant suction pressure on the 
suction mains. The exhausters draw the gas from 
a gas main located in front of the primary coolers 

A system of gate valves permits any of the pri- 
mary coolers to be shut off for cleaning and to be cop. 
nected for rich or lean gas. The exhausters discharge 
the gas into a main which in turn is connected ¢, 
four tar extractors, two of which are spares. (at; 
valves at the inlet and outlet of each tar extractoy 
allow each tar extractor to be cut off the line for 
cleaning. The tar extractors are of the Koppers 
P. & A. type and equipped with five bells each. 

From the tar extractors the gas enters the re- 
heaters, two of which are in operation, where the 
temperature is raised by exhaust steam. From the 
reheaters the gas enters the lead-lined saturators 
Here it passes through a saturated solution of am- 
monium sulphate containing about 5 per cent. of 
free sulphuric acid. The ammonia combines with 
the sulphuric acid producing ammonium sulphate. 
which is precipitated and collects in the conical 
bottom of the saturator to be discharged into the 
drainage table by means of an ejector. Two cen- 
trifugal dryers are installed for each draining table. 
The dry salt is discharged into buggies and wheeled 
to the sulphate storage room. The gas leaving the 
saturators passes lead-lined acid separators and 
then enters two gas mains, one for rich gas and 
one for lean gas, leading to the final coolers. The 
final coolers are located at the outside of the build- 
ing near the primary coolers and are of the direct 
water contact type. The lean gas then passes 
benzol washers and is conducted by an underground 
main to a gas holder of 17,500 cu. ft. capacity. 
From this pipe line branch off a bleeder pipe, a 
pipe line to the steel mill and a pipe returning the 
lean gas to the coke ovens. The rich gas, to which 
the benzol recovered from the lean gas has been 
added for enrichment, is piped to Baltimore, as 
stated. 

The still room contains the lime bin, lime mixer, 
lime pump and two ammonia stills to distill th 
small amount of condensed ammonia water from 
the primary cooler. Most of this ammonia is in a 
combined form and has to be treated with lime i! 
the stills. The vapors are returned into the gas 
main and subsequently enter the saturators. At 
the north end of the still room there are installed 
two crude benzol stills, the wash oil still, heat ex- 
changer, light oil cooler, separator, superheaters 
and the enrichment apparatus. 

The pump house contains three motor-driven air 
compressors for lifting the water from eight fresh- 
water wells, which provide the necessary fresh 
water for the plant. The water is piped to a fresh 
water sump and pumped by centrifugal motor- 
driven pumps into a 50,000-gal. tower. A steam- 
driven air compressor is located in the southeast 
corner of the pump house. Tar loading, ammonia 
liquor, hot drain and tar flushing pumps, as well as 
the wash oil pumps are located in the pump room 
and are driven by shafting and belts from electric 
motors. The hot drain and tar flushing tank which 
receives all drains from the plant is located outside 
of the pump room. The tar flushing pumps are 
connected to this tank for continuous circulation ©! 
tar through the gas collecting mains. Behind the 


hot drain and tar flushing tank, the wash oil circu- 
lating tank and the three wash oil coolers for the 
South of the by-product 


benzol plant are located. 
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there are two benzol storage tanks, naph- 
pans and three acid storage tanks, and fur- 
} the east the ammonia storage tank, the tar 

iting tank and two tar storage tanks. 
‘bout 5800 cu. ft. of rich gas per ton of coal 
ized, having an average heating value of 
620 B.t.u., is delivered to Baltimore, and 
1450 cu. ft. of lean gas of about 490 B.t.u. is 
sed for coking, so that of the total quantity of 
250 cu. ft. of gas per ton of coal, only a little 
13 per cent. is used for coal carbonization, 
nearly 57 per cent. is surplus gas. Reduced 
the B.t.u. basis, the requirements for coking are 
38 per cent., while 62 per cent. of the total heat 
. of the gas is available for outside purposes. 
At the present time with only one battery in oper- 
ation the total surplus gas is furnished to Balti- 
nore. Provision is made, however, for future use 
if portion of the surplus gas in the steel plant. To 
this end a gas by-pass is installed between the rich 
gas and lean gas mains after the final coolers. 
This by-pass is equipped with a gas seal to permit 
travel of the gas only in one direction, so that rich 
ras may flow into the lean gas mains while it is 
mpossible for lean gas to find its way back into 
the rich gas main. This feature serves to provide 
or an automatic adjustment of the quantity of rich 
gas furnished to Baltimore according to the de- 
mand. Sinee the by-pass is located between the 
final coolers and benzol washers, the benzol is ex- 
tracted also from such portions of the rich gas 
which, owing to reduced demand on the part of the 
ity, enter the lean gas system through the gas 

seal 


Drilling Machine for Rapid Work 


After considerable study and experimenting an 
1utomatie drilling machine for rapid work has 
een developed by Baker Brothers, Toledo, Ohio. 
\s the name indicates, it is automatic in operation 
nd performs the movements of bringing the work 

ler the drill, advancing the tool to the work, 
gaging the feed, withdrawing the tool and re- 
ng the work without any attention on the 
of the operator beyond one depression of a 
treadle for each piece. A constant production 
eight 1l-in. holes per min., including chucking, 
maintained by the machine which is driven by a 


yt 


hp. adjustable-speed Westinghouse electric 
tor. Two types of table are furnished, one of 
plain variety and one having automatic in- 
ng. 


On the plain table machine the operator places 
work under the drilling spindle and trips the 
chine with a foot lever, the same as in the 
peration of a punch press. The spindle is quickly 
inced to the work, the hole is drilled, the tool 
thdrawn and the feed disengaged. The finished 
e of work is removed from the table and an- 
er substituted, after which the foot lever is 
rain depressed and cycle of operations is repeated. 
this way, it is pointed out, the operator can use 
hands in placing the work and obtain rapid 
duction. The feed is secured by cams which 
relied upon to give a very powerful feed with a 

k return feature. A feed with a dowel end is 
obtained which enables the machine to be used 

lacing work to an exact depth as well as a feed 

which the correct lead for threading can be 
red, 

With the revolving table, an automatic indexing 
n is provided which, at the instant the spindle 
thdrawn, advances the table to the next posi- 
ind brings a new piece of stock under the 
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4 Motor-Driven Automatic Machine for the Rapid Drilling « 
Small Holes 
tool. - From six to eight chucks are usually pro 


vided on the table when this machine is employed 
for chucking work. With this equipment, all that 
it is necessary for the operator to do is to chuck 
and remove the work and it is pointed out that the 
operation of the machine does not require any at 
tention other than the keeping of the tools sharp 
The period occupied by the withdrawal of the work 
ing tool and the indexing of the table is from 1 to 
If a drill should break, the machine can be 
stopped instantly and if it should be found de 
sirable, it is possible to skip any number of chucks 
by so arranging the indexing mechanism instead 
of having it advance the table to the next position 


3 sec. 


Industrial Education Meeting 


The advance programme of the convention of the Na 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, to be held in Richmond, Va., December 9-12, has 


been issued. The leading feature of the meeting will 
be the presentation of the findings of those who have 
been studying the industries of Richmond, with the 
idea of developing proper methods for providing for the 
industrial education of the community. It appears 
that the survey has included analyses of 108 occupa 
tions in metal, printing, building and tobacco indus 
tries. This subject will be taken up on Thursday, De 
cember 10, in a morning session beginning at 9:30 a. n 

and an afternoon session at 2 p.m. The findings of the 
school survey are to be presented by Dr. Leonard P 
Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
and those of the industrial survey by Charles H 
Winslow, expert of the PJ 
Washington. 


‘ 


bureau o abo tatistic 


The Fenn Mfg. Company, Charlotte, Mich., manu 
facturer of post hole augers and scythe snaths, report 
that its outlook for business for the coming winter is 
exceptionally good. Enough orders are now on the 
books to provide for the continuous operation of it 
new plant through the winter. 
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BORON IN STEEL AND IRON 


Interesting Results of German Experiments 
Show No Practical Benefits 


A report on the influence of boron on soft steel 
and cast iron, issued from the metallurgical labo- 
ratory of the *Bitterfeld Electrochemical Works, 
Germany, is printed in Stahl und Eisen, September 
24, 1914. The literature of boron-iron compounds 
is very meager, and only in connection with boron- 
steels has there been anything definite accomplished. 
For purposes of the tests a quantity of ferroboron 
was made in the electric furnace out of boracite. 
As high grade material of this kind exhibits diffi- 
‘ulties in application, boron being rather sparsely 
soluble in iron, a low percentage alloy was aimed at, 
and the analysis gave the following rough per- 
centages: Boron, 15 per cent.; iron, 81 per cent.; 
carbon, 0.7 per cent, and small quantities of silicon 
and aluminum. 

Tests with Mild Steel.—The best grade of soft 
steel was used and the alloy added in calculated 
quantities; melting was done in crucibles, and in- 
gots: cast. 

Percentage of Boror 


Mixtures as calculated 
Analysis of ingots 


0.00 0.2: 
0.00 0.20 


1.00 


oO. s0 


0.50 
0.40 

The ingot made of remelted soft steel without 
boron addition was readily forged, whereas the 
ingots with boron became brittle in proportion as 
the percentage of this element rose. Moreover, 
piping became more pronounced, and for 0.80 per 
cent. boron it was 45 per cent. greater than in the 
ingot with no boron. Even with only 0.20 per cent. 
boron it was impossible to draw the ingot down for 
making test pieces. The first blows with the ham- 
mer developed cracks. Bending tests were also 
useless as cracks would form immediately. Heat 
treatment improved this evil somewhat, but the in- 
dications were that for practical purposes boron 
additions to soft steels were of no value. While the 
hardness obtained is in itself of great value, the 
brittleness accompanying it precludes the use of 
boron for high grade steels. 

Tésts with Cast Iron.—This is a new field, and 
naturally would only be valuable for special cases 
where a higher cost per pound is of no special 
object. A first class grade of cast iron, for ma- 
chinability and strength, was selected for the melt 
ing tests, and the same boron additions enumer- 
ated previously were made in the crucible melts. 
The analyses for boron indicated the same recovery, 
except that in the last case the figure was 0.85 
instead of 0.80 per cent. as in the steel test. Hard- 
ness and brittleness were observed in rising pro- 
portion here also, as the percentage of boron in- 
creased. With an 0.85 percentage of boron even the 
hardest files would no longer touch the metal and 
from a good, close grained iron in the remelt free 
from boron, all evidence of a grain structure had 
disappeared in the piece with the high percentage. 
It had become practically a white iron. The anal- 
yses which show this plainly are: 


Boron Boron Combined 
added, found, Silicon, Graphite, carbon, 
No per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1 . 6.00 0.00 2 48 9 38 0.94 
é 0.25 0.20 2.42 1.67 1.465 
3 0.50 0.40 2.44 1.9 1.96 
Bika ee 1.00 0.85 2 30 4 17 


Boron evidently has the effect of throwing carbon 
into the combined form very readily, as with a 
silicon content of 2.30, so high a combined carbon 
content as 2.17 is exceptional. 

As boron is understood to be valuable in pre- 


venting acid attack, a series of tests was made 
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along this line, but the results show very p 
that this is not the case with cast iron, and | 
boron will not prove valuable for either impr. 
the quality of cast iron or increasing its resist 
to acid attack. It may be of interest to state 
the tests in question were made with hydroch 
nitric and sulphuric acids of various strengths, 
hot and cold, and in varying degrees of concentra 
tion. While some good effects were obtained, th, 
bad effects on the mechanical properties out 
anced them greatly. For instance, with cor 
trated hydrochloric acid at room temperatures 
without heating, a period of 43 hours reduced : 
castings free from boron 50.9 per cent. by wei; 
the 0.20 per cent. boron castings, 32 per cent.; th. 
0.40 per cent. boron castings, 15 per cent., and the 
0.85 per cent. boron castings as little as 4.2 pe 
cent. As this iron, however, is almost white, it is 
of little practical value. Nitric and sulphuric acids 
concentrated, either hot or cold, show heavy losses 
all along the line, whereas dilute sulphuric acid 
shows little action under the same conditions, 
whether boron was used or not. Further tests with 
molten alkalies indicate heavy corrosive action: 
hence even here the use of boron is not of value. 
This information is given particularly so that 
useless further work may not be undertaken with 
this element in connection with iron. R. M 


A 


Gas-Heated Hot-Water Radiator 


A gas-heated hot-water circulating extended 
surface radiator has been put on the market by the 
Copper Coil Radiator Company, 19 Cliff street, New 
York City. The heat is generated by means of a 
gas burner of the Bunsen type, especially con 
structed for the work, and the flame is immediatel) 
beneath one length of the copper pipe of which the 
circulating coil is made. The different sections of 








G Heate Radiator vith Copper Coil Having Galva! 


Steel Fins 


the copper pipe have driven tightly upon them gal 
vanized sheet metal fins to increase the surface ex- 
posed, close contact of the added surface aiding i! 
the transmission of heat from the coil to the fins 
The pipe sections are connected into a continuous 
coil by means of brass return bends. At the top 
of the coil there is an expansion tank and at the 
bottom a drain cock. The radiator is for use where 
a gas supply is available, say, in an isolated office 
building of a factory. It has one-eighth the weight 
of a cast-iron radiator and also occupies consider 
ably less space for the same amount of surface 
exposed. The radiator may be supplied with an 
ornamental screen covering. 








OXYGEN IN STEEL* 


Ent Acid and Basic Product Compared—Hot- 
Worked Metal High in Oxygen 


yY J. A. PICKARD AND F. M. POTTER 


following work was undertaken as part of 
atic examination of the oxygen content of 
ial steels with a view to collecting trust- 
evidence as to the amount of oxygen nor- 
be expected in good class material, and the 
ithin which it is desirable to restrict this 


method of estimation, which consists in 
the steel in a confined volume of hydrogen 
weighed boat containing phosphorus pent- 
nd measuring the increase in weight of the 

been used throughout and has fully con- 
the opinion arrived at as to its conveni- 
nd reliability. The determinations were in 
ases carried out in duplicate by the two 
independently. 

\ll the steels examined were made by either 
id or the basic open-hearth process, and, as 
can be judged from the analyses, they were 

excellent quality. In the following 

the samples are arranged in order of carbon 

tent. The actual figures obtained for oxygen in 
ate analyses are given in the last two col- 
and show the amount of agreement ordi- 

ari ibtained when using this method. Six of 

e results are reprinted from the former paper 


yt erally of 


Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs, 1913, page 70) 
ire included here for ease in reference. 
bis leid Onen-Hearth Stee 
a 
a+ - 3 m+ 
5k Bt @ b 
7 2c = 2¢ (oOxygel 
=* =e ae per cent 
7 T BO, 
9 0.035 0.02 0.004 0.004 \ilean 
‘ 21f 0.030 0.050 0.020 0.02 Re OS 
03 0.031 0.027 0.007 0.006 O., 0.91 
0.033 0.0299 0.012 O16 
Mear 
6 0.027 0.02 0.005 0.006 Bae 
“7o3a0 0.02 0.004 0.007 O., 0.01 
( 027 ‘ 0.010 0.012 Mean 
of all 
O., 0.0098 
Table 2 Basic Onen-Hearth Stee 
i 
‘e 5¢ Oxygen, 
= = = per cent 
Lh L. a 
0.03% o.O3 
) { 0.01 0.010 0.011 
0.031 0.028 
Oot 0.026 0.013 0.014 Mean 
00 0.031 0.003 0.006 C.. 6.2 
0.030 0.027 ) 
0.020 0.040 0.041 
7 oO 0.024 0.02 
4 +020 0005 Oo.00% 
0.023 0.019 0.014 
0.029 0.02 
292 0.024 0.003 0.003 Mean 
0 0.011 0.016 0.017 C., 0.52 
0.020 Le ©O., 0.021 
053 ool “HoO3s 0.044 
LOO 0022 0.052 0.005 0.006 Mean 
0.025 0.025 0.022 0.025 0.026 . Ges 
096 0.030 0.028 0.004 0.007 O., 0.01 
n26 0.016 9.02 0 006 0.007 Mean 
of all 


O., 0.0189 


CONSIDERATION OF RESULTS 
nad been expected from the results pub- 
n a former paper that it might be possible 


paper prepared for the abandoned fall meeting in 
and Steel Institute 


Iror 
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to discover some relationship between the oxygen 
and the carbon content, but the results quoted lend 
but little support to this theory. Samples 9 and 12, 
containing 0.14 and 0.26 per cent. of carbon re- 
spectively, contain only 0.011 and 0.005 per cent. 


of oxygen, while No. 14 with 0.32 per cent. of 
carbon contains 0.041 per cent., and even No. 22 
with 0.61 per cent. of carbon also contains 0.041 


per cent. of oxygen. One most important conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that it is possible to make all 
kinds of open-hearth steel, even 
silicon basic (No. 9), practically 


low 
free from oxygen 


le Ww -( arbon 


containing only 0.010 per cent. or under That 
some steels are made containing more than that 
amount is, however, abundantly shown by the other 


results, and it is to be observed that the cheaper 
steels contain higher oxygen. 

Acid open-hearth steel is generally admitted to 
be of better quality than basic open-hearth, and it 
has been suggested that this is due to the higher 
oxygen content in steel. In the foregoing 
tables all the high-oxygen steels (that is, over 0:020 
per cent.) except one (No. 2) are found in the 
basic group, so that the evidence does support 
the conclusion that basic steel is higher in oxygen. 
It is to be noted, however, that only two of the 
basic steels are higher in carbon than the lowest 
of the acid group, and no marked difference is to 
be noted in those samples comparable in carbon 
content; indeed No. 2, an acid steel, is higher in 
oxygen than Nos. 23, 25 and 26, which are basi 

An interesting question is raised by the fact 
that the samples that must have received most hot 
working are all high in oxygen. Nos. 14 and 15 
were taken from two fishplates, No. 22 from a rail, 
while the other samples were from fair-sized 
billets. The possibility that the oxygen content 
may vary after the steel has solidified has, so far 
as the authors are aware, not hitherto con- 
sidered. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these steels, as judged from their other constitu 
ents, were not of the very highest quality, and that 
Nos. 8, 10, 13, 18 and 21, which are all high in 
oxygen, were of cheap make. It is hoped to in- 
vestigate the influence of hot-working on the oxy 
gen content in a subsequent paper 


basic 


been 


Japan’s Imports of Iron and Steel 


A writer in the Tokio Economist calls 
the rapid increase in Japan’s imports of iron and steel 
In 1908 total exports were 330 million yen (1 yen 
19c.) and imports 490 million yen, one-ninth of the latte: 
being iron and steel. In 1913 the total exports were 
640 million and the imports 720 million yen, iron and 
steel representing one-tenth of the imports. The in 


attention to 


crease in the last decade is shown by the following 
table: 
i] 1,970,000 ver ; 17 »7,000 Ver 
* “ ’ | 
121. H00 '¢ ‘ } € 
Vear 0.237.000 ver Vea ‘ $30,000 Ver 


Thus in a decade the imports of iron and steel have 
more than trebled. The increase in six years was 157 
per cent., and in 10 years 258 per cent. Imports of ore 
totaled 51.800 tons in 1903 and 280,200 tons in 1913 
The value of the imports of locomotives, steamships 
and machinery was 10 million yen in 1903 and 40 mil 
lion yen in 1913. 

Based on a population of 60,000,000 the requirements 
of iron per capita are 2.60 yen per year, of which Japan 
herself produces only 17 per cent. No other nation im 


ports 83 per cent. of its requirements of iron and steel 
The writer adds that the iron-ore deposits of Japan, 
known to the geological survey, amount to about 36,- 
000,000 tons and that in this estimate only the vest 
deposits having about 50 per cent. of iron are 
sidered. 


con- 
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A NEW GERMAN PLATE MILL 


Three Stands, Two Three-High and One Two- 
High, Driven by a Reversing Engine 


A new plate mill, with several novel features, 
recently built at the plant of the Bremerhiitte A.G., 
at Giesweid, near Siegen, Germany, is described in 
Stahl und Eisen, June 18, 1914. As may be seen 
from the plan the mill has three stands of rolls, all 
driven by one engine. On one side of the engine is 
a three-high mill, 950 mm. (37.4 in.) diameter, and 
3290 mm. (129.5 in.) long. On the other side is a 
second three-high mill next to the engine with rolls 
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mills in relation to the engine has worke 
well. It allows the mill couplings to be 
nected on either side for roll changes, or ne 
repairs and one mill can therefore be kept ru 
The screw-downs of the three mills are 0; 
electrically, as is all the auxiliary machine) 
cluding the manipulator in front of the rolls 
smaller middle roll of the two three-high 
is balanced by counterweights which are op: 
automatically with the roller tables. The arr: 
ment is that the counterweights cause the 
roll normally to press against the upper rol! 
the tables are raised they carry the weights 
them and cause the roll to press against the low: 


+ 
eri 











750 mm. (29.5 in.) diameter and 2020 mm. (79.5 roll. Due to this dependence of movement o/ 
in.) effective length. Adjoining this is a slow middle roll and the tables it is no longer pos: 
ce | T | =| . nm ¥ 
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Plan of the New |! \ t Bremerhiitte, Giesweid, Germany 
moving two-high mill with rolls 700 mm. (27.5 in.) to roll steel underneath the tables, as was form- 
diameter and 1800 mm. (70.8 in.) effective length, erly the case. In front of the front roller table o! 
for the production of special surface plate. The the smaller three-high mill is a traveling roller 
rolls are commanded by a 40-ton crane. All the table, which serves to carry the finished plate over 
mills are, therefore, driven by the one engine, to the two-high mill. The mill is provided with an- 


which is a reversing steam engine. One reason for 
the choice of a reversing engine is that, with slow 
rolling during the last pass, the work of straighten- 
ing is greatly reduced, and in many cases may be 
dispensed with. Such rolling is easily possible with 
the type of engine chosen, but not with the usual 
constant running fly-wheel engine. 

Up to the present time this arrangement of the 


nealing furnaces, shears, scales, etc., arranged 4s 


shown in the plan. 

The main reason for choosing a reversing &)- 
gine was that by doing so the time that the m1! 
is running without steel in the rolls can be lessene¢ 
Using a reversing engine one is in a position t 
take hold of the ingots or slabs quietly and with- 
out sudden stoppage of the mill, 


+ 


and when the! 
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en somewhat elongated to put them through 
quickly. 
greatest speed of the rolls is found during 
passes. The engine is at rest not only be- 
the rolling of the different slabs or ingots, 
, usually between the various passes, and so 
Jly at work for only a relatively small part 
time. Notwithstanding the fact that such 
must be of large capacity they are more 
if steam than fly-wheel engines. For these 
such engines have been recently introduced 
ving three-high mills and are in operation 
ngen, Rothe Erde, Weidenau, and are being 
ed at other mills. They can run in one direc- 
ntinuously if desired, or they can be re- 
The latter is generally done during the 
passes, and as soon as the plate has reached 
ertain length the mill is used as a three-high. 
there is trouble with the raising or lowering of 
tables the mill can be run as a simple two-high. 
(he following results may be given as an ex- 
e of the practice at the Bremerhiitte, with this 
of engine: Time of test, 8 hr. 23 min.; 133 
nlates rolled with a total weight of 127 tons. Sev- 
tv-four of these were from 0.156 in. to 0.234 in., 
| 26 from 0.273 in. to 0.429 in. thick. The aver- 
ve hourly output was 15.25 tons, the steam con- 
mption 15,200 Ib. per-hour. The largest hourly 
nsumption was 17,970 lb. and the greatest con- 
sumption 7540 Ib. in 20 minutes. In the latter case 
| three stands were rolling plate. The steam 
consumption per ton was 992 lb. which, in view of 
the large amount of thin plate rolled, was consid- 
ered very satisfactory. G. B. W. 


Pneumatic Hammer of Wide Application 


With a view to eliminating blacksmithing or 
hand forging expense in the handling of heavy 
work in the making of lathe and planing machine 

ols, producing forged parts, making plant re- 
pairs and turning out miscellaneous pieces in piants 

every description which now consume the time of 
an and a helper, H. Edsil Barr, 922 State street, 
Erie, Pa., has brought out a pneumatic hammer. 
he hammer is built in two sizes, the larger of 

h is illustrated, and it is distinctive in that 

elts or pulleys, springs, rubber cushions, leather 

wooden beams, band brakes, etc., are re- 

red. It can also be placed wherever an air pipe 
hose can be run, and this portable feature en- 

it to be used for tool dressing on contract 
tions. In general appearance the hammer 
mbles a small sized steam hammer and pressure 
a cylinder is employed to lift and throw the ram, 
mpressed air at a pressure of from 80 to 100 lb. 

g used. 

(he hammer consists of a solid cast anvil with 

ntegral box housing supporting the cylinder. 

frame, which is at the back of the machine, 
ries planed guides for the ram shoe, thus keep- 
he front and sides free from obstruction and 
ng stock which makes a large angle with the 
clear the frame. The piston and its rod are 

n one piece from special oil treated steel, and 

ram and the guide shoe are forged from a 

e piece of high carbon steel. The dies, which 

hardened faces, are readily removable for the 

{ special forms of dies. 

he valve is of the D slide type with a special 

ngement of ports that is relied upon to give a 

and readily controlled action. The ram is 

s at the upper end of its travel and the blow 

ruck by depressing the foot treadle at the front. 
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Front 
ing the 


ind Rear Views of a New Pneumati 
Arrangement of the Working Parts 
Frame 


Hammer 


With a full drop of 10 in. and the full air pres 
sure behind the piston, about 2500 ft.-lb. of energy 
is secured, and the force of the blow can be varied 
as desired or a powerful squeezing action secured 
The amount of pressure required is said to be the 
same as that for a sewing machine treadle. The 
foot treadle moves rapidly and it is pointed out 
that with a few days’ practice an operator can 
strike continuous blows which vary in intensity 
as may be desired. An air-cushioned stoppage is 
relied upon to prevent the piston from striking the 
head of the cylinder. 

The amount of floor space required measures 
14x 24 in. and the over-all hight of the hammer is 
66 in. The tool weighs 1200 lb., and the maximum 
air consumption is 10 cu. ft. per min. The maxi- 
mum size of stock, which the hammer is designed to 
handle, is 2 in. square, although 3-in. stock can be 
handled where the reduction required is not too 
great. If desired, the hammer can be equipped 
for light die stamping, forming and embossing, 
and centering screws for locating the lower die 
are furnished. A smaller size of hammer, having 
approximately half the capacity, is built for tool 
room work, copper drawing, jewelry manufactur- 
ing, etc. 


Cincinnati Business Men’s Club 

The annual election of the Business Men’s Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was held November 10. The follow- 
ing directors were elected for the ensuing year: F. C. 
Colwell, F. W. Galbraith, Jr., Clifford Miller and B. H. 
Kroger. In the evening a banquet was served which 
was attended by over 800 members of the club. 

In accordance with custom, the directors met on the 
following evening and selected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, William P. Rogers; first vice-president, George W. 
Weedon; second vice-president, John L. Shearer; secre- 
tary, Morris W. Wickersham; treasurer, George G. Mc- 
Morris. James W. Brannin was re-elected manager of 
the club. E. W. Edwards, president Edwards Mfg. 
Company, is the retiring president of the club. 
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ROLLED STEEL ROLL SHELLS* 


How the Wearing Surfaces of Grinding Mills are 
Manufactured 


BY JAMES C. H. FERGUSON+ 

The application of steel shells as wearing parts 
in the various types of grinding mills is compara- 
tively new, but the purely mechanical features of 
their manufacture is easiy accomplished by the use 
of ire-rolling mills which for many years previous 
had been used for making locomotive driving-wheel 
and car-wheel tires. Shells which have given good 
satisfaction in actual operation have shown the fol- 
lowing analysss in the heats from which they were 
produced: 


Carbon, per cent.. 7 0.70 0.73 0.78 


Phosphorus, per cent 0.035 0.029 , 0.015 

Sulphur, per cent.. 0.022 0.018 0.028 

Manganese, per cent .0.741 0.786 0.745 

Silicon, per cent..... 0.253 0.252 1.258 
MANUFACTURE 


Briefly, the process of 
manufacture of roll shells is 
this: A cylindrical steel ingot 
is cast about 7 ft. high. When 
the metal is cold he ingots are 
sliced cold in a lathe into a 
number of sections or billets. 
Cold slicing is a vastly su- 
perior method as it gives an 
opportunity t omake a thor- 
ough examination of the cen- 
ter of the billet. Only those 
porions are used which are 
free from impurities. 

The billets represent the 
weight of the finished product 
desired, plus the proper allow- 
ance for loss in heating, forg- 
ing and rolling, and for ma- 
chining afterward if the shell 
calls for machine work. The 
billet is heated and forged out 
roughly and flattened under a 
steam hammer to the approxi- 
mate diameter and face desired. A hole is punched 
through the center in the ame operation and then, 
at the same heat, “beaked” on the horn of the anvil; 
this means hammering the rough ring thrown over 
the horn, producing an increase of the outside and 
inside diameters, and giving the ring the proper 
ratio, roughly, of diameter to face required. These 
rough rings, after being thus forged, are again 
placed in a heating furnace and the temperature 
raised to the proper degree for rolling. 

A modification of this hammering process of the 
billets, is used by one of the manufacturers who has 
the most recent and up-to-date plant, and who, after 
heating the billet to the required temperature, 
works it down under a 5000-ton hydraulic press, 
which gives the metal a good reduction. During 
this pressing, which is done in three operations, the 
billet is flatened, a hole is punched in the center, and 
the rough ring prepared for the rolls, similarly, but 
unquestionably more thoroughly, than by hammer- 
ing the billet. 

The rolling out of the shells to the desired size 
is done on a tire mill, where they are revolved 
through pressure rollers, either in a horizontal or 
verical plane. During this operation all faces of 
the shell are subjected to a very high hydraulic roll 
pressure, which insures a thorough reduction of the 


Chilean Mill 


*From a paper presented to the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 
*+Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal 
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metal, giving it the necessary work to dev: 9 
ideal structure for the severe service to which ro) 
shells are usually subjected in actual use. 
rolling the inside and outside faces and he ty 
of the shell are engaged at the same time, 
increasing the diameter of the shell by squ: 
out and lengthening its circumference unti| 
sired size is obtained, both as regards diamet 
face. 

A hard skin is left due to the quicker chi 
the metal on the periphery, which is very us: 
grinding, and enhances the life of the shell 
erably. The inside of the shell is left rough 
to be secured t othe center of the rolls by w 
wedges for wet grinding. If he bore of the 
to be machined either straight or tapering, proper 
allowance is left for that purpose on the insicd« 
the outside or wearing face of ring, being finish¢ 
practically smooth by the rolling operations, s! 
preferably be left in that condition, by reason of th 
advantage mentioned. 


i Ur 


des 





Piece Was Pulled Out By 


Hand From Its Circular Shape 


A mass of metal thicker than 5 in. cannot be 
sufficiently worked by the pressure of rolls, unless 
the rolls can be made very much more powerful tha! 
those in use at present, particularly when the com- 
bination of rolling and pressing naturally has is 
relative limits. Then again, the width, regardless 
of thickness, would have its limit at about 15 or 16 
in., because a very wide mass, even thinner than 5 
in., would experience the same difficulty in being 
thoroughly worked. It may therefore be assumed 
that shells over 5 in. in thickness and wider than 
16 in. cannot be rolled advantageously in a tire mill 
and produce homogeneous and dense metal, which 
will give good service and wear. The following 
gives the limits of sizes for rolling as used in the 
practice of one of the largest tire manufacturers 
in the United States: Roll shells 8 to 10 in. wide 
108 in. outside diameter by 3 in. thick; over 10 t 
16 in., or under, 68 in. outside diameter by 3 in 
thick. 

Shells over 16 in. wide and thicker than 5 in. anc 
weighing say 5000 Ib., or over, are produced to the 
best advantage under a hydraulic forging press 0! 
adequate power, as a strictly forged, instead of 4 
rolled product. Sufficient stress cannot be laid upo! 
the necessity of thoroughly working the metal 1” 
these forgings all the way to the center by the use 
of machinery of this kind, which is sufficiently heav) 
and powerful to perform the necessary forging oper- 
ation and is better able to do so than rolls. The 
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WI is convinced that most of the cases of un- 
ear in roll shells of extreme widths, where 
e to improper seting or improper mill feed- 
both, is largely owing to the face that the 
s not of uniform density, resulting from be- 
rked in a tire mill, which was too light for 
avy and thick section passing through the 


LIFE OF SHELLS 


e following examples taken from users of-roll 
n the widely separated states of Montana, 
ido, 

he accompanying illustration is an excellent 
le of how thin shells should wear in actual 
ting practice in order to be considered as most 
ent and satisfactory. It shows rolled tires used 
e of the best types of Chilean mills, also worn 
so thin that the half-round or crescent-shaped 
shown was pulled out by hand from its cir- 
ilar shape. The example proves more than any 
amount of elaborate tests or record keeping, that 
the material of which these particular shells and 
tires was made, was homogeneous and durable as 
well as tough, the latter being indicated by its 
strength and resistance to breaking, even when 

worn to the thin section shown. 


Automatic Solenoid Brake for Cranes 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has placed on the market an automatic 
solenoid brake for crane, hoist, lift bridge and 
similar service. A complete line of standard -sizes 
for both alternating and direct current applications 
is built, and all sizes are designed to be mounted on 
the floor. The special features embodied in the 
construction of the brake include automatic adjust- 
ment of the solenoid air gap and the clearance of 
the brakeshoes, and the employment of a floating 
top core type of solenoid. The force that operates 
the brake is transmitted to the upper ends of the 
okes through horizontal levers, which are attached 
the movable element of the solenoid by links. 
Knergizing the solenoid causes the movable element 
be forced up to the end of its travel and thus 
release the brake, which is set by gravity when the 
is demagnetized. 
lhe adjustment of the air gap of the solenoid, 
keep the distance between the upper or floating 
re and the lower ones constant when the brake is 
is made by a ratchet wheel and an adjusting 
|. The pawl is designed so that when the dis- 
nce between the upper and lower cores increases 
beyond a certain limit, it will engage with a tooth 
the ratchet wheel and rotate the latter slightly 
en the movable element of the solenoid is forced 
by the magnetic field to release the brake. As 
ne tooth on the ratchet wheel corresponds to a 
ight variation in the distance between the upper 
nd lower solenoid cores, it is pointed out that the 
istment is very close. 
"he shoe clearance adjustment is provided by a 
attached to one of the base bars passing 
igh a bracket bolted to one of the yokes. In 
bracket there is a slot for a spring clamp at- 
ed to the rod, and as the shoes wear, permitting 
okes to approach slightly nearer to the wheel 
the brake is set, the spring clamp is moved 
rresponding amount by the bracket, as these 
parts are in contact when the brake is ap- 
The lever pin can be changed to one of the 
sets of holes designed for it or one or more 
ne weights on the movable element of the 
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An Automatic Alternating-Current Solenoid Bral R 
Developed for Use with Lineshafts, Cranes, Hoists ete 


solenoid can be removed when it is desired to in 
crease the braking effect. 

A single-acting oil dashpot is supplied with the 
larger sizes, with a view to preventing any re- 
bound of the movable element of the solenoid when 
the brakes set and thus give a smooth application. 
The use of a floating top core is relied upon to pre 
vent a severe blow from being struck by the mov 
able element hitting the floating top core, when the 
former reaches the upper limit of its travel, as the 
latter, which is held in place by magnetism only, 
vields slightly. 


An Unusual Test of Corrugating Rolls 


One of the heavy duty roll corrugating machines 
at the plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, which were built by the 0. O. Poorman Com- 
pany, New Bremen, Ohio, was recently subjected to 





A Steel Wrench with L4-In Handle and %-In. Square 
Jaws After Passing Through a Set of Corrugating Roll 
with a Pack of Metal Sheets 


a rather severe and somewhat unusual test. In some 
unknown way a steel wrench was deposited in a 
pack of sheets which were to be corrugated and 
went through the machine with them. 

Although the pack of sheets alone was all that 
the machine was guaranteed to handle, the condition 
of the wrench after its involuntary trip through 
the rolls is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The handle of the wrench was made of %-in. round 
steel, while the jaws are of steel % in. square. A 
perfect 2'2-in. corrugation was put in the wrench, 
this being accomplished, it is stated, without any 
injury either to the machine or the dies. 


The annual meeting of the Compressed Gas Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., will take place January 
18, 1915, at 2.30 p.m., at its headquarters, 25 Madison 
avenue, New York City. Dr. Hugo Lieber is president 
and John J. O’Rorke, secretary and treasurer. 








Watertown Arsenal Time Study and Bonus 


Favorable Report of the Ordnance Bureau 





Adverse Congressional Report Based on 


Testimony, Without a Visit to the Works 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 17, 1914. 
significant results of the application of scientific 
shop management to the ordnance plants of the War 
Department, and especially to the Watertown Ar- 
senal, are embodied in the forthcoming annual re- 
port of Brigadier-General Crozier, chief of ord- 
nance. These results are of special importance at 
this time in view of the efforts that are being made 
in Congress by organized labor to secure the pas- 
sage of the so-called Deitrick bill, which is intended 
to compel the Government to abandon all shop sys- 
tems involving the use of premiums as rewards for 
special efforts on the part of workmen. 


some 


PREMIUMS TO WORKMEN AND FOREMEN 


The Ordnance Bureau undertook the introduction 
of improved methods of shop operations in the vari- 
ous arsenals three years ago. The bureau first 
adopted the time study feature. From the outset 
the introduction of this system has been steadily 
opposed by the leaders of organized labor; neverthe- 
less the advantages both to the Government and to 
the employees, General Crozier states, “have con- 
tinued and increased” and especially during the past 
year the time study and premium features have been 
extended. Figures submitted in the report speak 
more eloquently than any argument regarding the 
advantages to the workmen of the premium plan. 
Of machinists employed, 167 in the month of Au- 
gust, 1914, for example, did 54.39 per cent. of their 
work under premium and received increased wages 
amounting to 28.18 per cent. for such work. Eleven 
molders worked 77.51 per cent. of the time under 
the premium system and earned an increase of 
29.27 per cent. of their regular pay while so em 
ployed. Similar figures are presented for ma 
chinists’ helpers, carpenters, carpenters’ helpers, 
blacksmiths, blacksmiths’ helpers, chippers, screw 
makers, furnace helpers, steam-hammer drivers, 
painters, and skilled and unskilled laborers in vari- 
ous departments. 

General Crozier says that a system is employed 
of paying premiums to the foremen, depending 
upon the number of their men who are given work 
upon premium jobs and upon the amount which is 
made by the men. There was paid to eight fore- 
men in August an average of about 10 per cent. of 
their regular wages. Including this last sum, the 
total paid out in premiums at the arsenal in August 
was $2657.29, and the time spent in work under 
the premium system was 26.25 per cent. of all the 
working time at the arsenal in that month. 


OPPOSITION OF LABOR UNIONS 


The labor organizations have shown strong hos- 
tility to the system in practice at the Watertown 
Arsenal and have exerted their power to stop it. 
Bills have been introduced in Congress to this effect 
and have received the favorable report of some com- 
mittees. A great many objections have been urged, 
some of which relate to the economical and other 
advantages realized by the Government and some to 
the effect upon the employees. The failure of ad- 
vantage to the Government is not given by any com- 
mittee of Congress as a reason for action against 
the system. The advantage has been so completely 
and frequently demonstrated, General Crozier as- 


serts, that it need not be dwelt upon now 
alleged disadvantage to the employees, who are 

by labor organizations to be under their protect 
has included two principal items: First, an 
ployee of high grade, such as a machinist, j 
given opportunities to earn premiums under the 

tem as numerous and profitable as are those which 
are given to machinists of lower grade, the accom 
panying allegation being made that an object of th: 
system is to do away with the high-grade ma 
chinist and substitute for him an abnormally stimu 
lated man of lower grade, developed to great speed 
along one line only, and of less general value t 
industrial work than the higher-grade man whom 
he is intended to displace. The figures at the 
Watertown Arsenal obviate any necessity for dis- 
cussing this phase of the question. At the arsenal 
high-grade machinists receive $3.25 per day; low 
grade machinists, $2.56 per day, and certain ma- 
chine operators $2.40 and $2.24 per day. During a 
certain recorded period the high-grade machinists 
received for their increased earnings under the pre- 
mium system an average of $426.14 each, equiva 
lent for each one of them to 121 days’ pay. The 
$2.56 men received an average of $144.74 each, 
amounting to 56 days’ pay; and there were paid to 
the $2.40 and $2.24 machine operators sums amount- 
ing, respectively, to $117.22 and $32.74 each, or 49 
and 14 days’ pay. The great relative advantage for 
the high-grade man is thus seen at a glance. 


OVERSPEEDING OF WORKMEN 


The second charge made is that the system in- 
volves the undesirable speeding up of men, stinu- 
lated by reward and punishment, to their resulting 
physical, mental and moral detriment. When this 
charge was first made, at the beginning of the prac 
tice of the system in the Ordnance Department, it 
was speculative only and based upon estimates of 
the practice which were adduced from the writings 
of advocates of the system; and it could be met onl) 
by arguments to the effect that these writings were 
misread and that the department had no intention 
of inflicting any of the evils apprehended on the 
workmen. The features objected to have now been 
in practice at the Watertown Arsenal for some- 
thing over three years, and in examining the charge 
of disadvantage to the employees the bureau is n 
longer required to deal with speculations and pre- 
mises, but can appeal to a rather extensive experi- 
ence, which only needs investigation for its inter 
pretation. An investigation worthy of the name has 
been made by one body only—a special committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives about 
two years ago, while the practice of the system in 
this department was still quite new. This commit- 
tee visited Watertown Arsenal and other establish 
ments and took a great deal of testimony. As 4a 
result of this extensive investigation the committee 
did not find, and did not say that it found, anything 
to the disadvantage of the employees in practice 
anywhere in the Ordnance Department. It stigma- 
tized certain practices as undesirable, but did not 
state it found these practices in existence at any of 
the arsenals, and General Crozier declares there is 
no difficulty in joining heartily in its statements in 
regard to them. It reported that the whole subject 
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t time too new for definite conclusions in 
it to be made, and it recommended that 
ild be no legislation by Congress upon the 
that time. 


STILE REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


me after the submission of this report of 
nittee, Congress created the Commission 
trial Relations. Following the recommen- 
the chief of ordnance, the subject of the 
of scientific management at the arsenals 
irdnance Department was taken up by the 
on, which now has it under examination, 
ot yet personally investigated any of the 
The Committee on Labor of the House 
en some testimony upon the subject of vari 
le bills and has recommended legislation 
the time study and premium systems, with- 
ting any of the arsenals. Certain state 
nade in the report of the committee are so 
is, General Crozier declares, that they seem 
be accounted for by “the difficulty of appre- 
verbal testimony without the acquaintance 
tual conditions which could only be had by 
to the establishment concerned.” For in- 
it is said in the report of the committee that 
stem “really operates to reduce the work- 

‘'s wages, not to increase them.” 
Referring to the inquiry of the Commission on 
ndustrial Relations, General Crozier states that “it 
s strongly to be desired that Congress shall not 
ke action upon a subject to which the commission 
; devoting an important share of its attention, until 
fter it shall have received the report and recom- 
mendation of this body which it has created as its 


+ 
we? 


LARGE TIME LOSS FROM ACCIDENTS 

General Crozier submits statistics showing the 
peration of the liability act, under which the Gov- 
nment pays employees for time lost in the arsenals 
he result of injury in the line of service. During 
fiscal year 1914, 1518 out of a total of 6127 
were injured, of whom 566 were compelled 
reby to lose time, ranging from a few hours 
rd. The amount paid on account of such dis- 
during the year was $18,631.29. General 
er recommends that the law be amended so 
t the time lost through injury should not be full 
ent, but should “leave upon the employee a 
ent part of the burden to constitute an incen- 
or returning to his work with reasonable 

tness,” WW: 1a C, 


Coloring Patterns for Castings 


srowing practice is noted among gray iron foun- 
to paint patterns to indicate the parts of a cast- 
hich are to be machined and the parts which are 
eft rough. The point is that castings are some- 
poiled because the molder does not know what 
to be finished in the machine shop. “The parts 
pattern corresponding to parts requiring no ma- 
work are tinted gray, while the parts which are 
machined are painted yellow, with the parts of 
ittern indicating the location of cores in red. 
cards are sometimes employed for each pat- 
the use of the pattern maker and sometimes 
molder, with the result that fewer cast- 
ive been ruined on account of their being gated 
than was formerly the case. The plan has also 
ted the necessity of detailed instructions being 
y the superintendent or foremen of the foundry. 
has been used to some extent in steel foun- 
ut it is only recently that it has had any 
use in gray iron foundries. 
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Hydraulic Jack of Unusual Construction 


A type of hydraulic jack embodying in its con 
struction features that are claimed to be entirely 
new has been developed by the Watson-Stillman 
Company, 190 Fulton street, New York City. Al 


though the jack was designed primarily for emer 





A. Recently Developed Hydraulic Jack Em 
of Unusual Features 





gency use on street railways, it is also adapted for 
use in shops and factories where lifting work is 
performed either occasionally or constantly. Among 
the special features claimed for the jack are the 
rotary movement of the claw, the including of the 
cylinder in the moving portion of the jack and the 
ability to operate the jack from any one of the four 
faces of the operating socket. 

After the claw has been adjusted to the most 
convenient hight for operation, it can be swung in 
a complete circle together with the cylinder without 
changing the jack’s position or the level of the 
pump. The pump mechanism in this jack, it is em 
phasized, remains in a fixed vertical position, as the 
cylinder is the moving part of the jack instead of 
the ram, as is usually the case. This location 
tends to simplify the construction of the working 
parts and also gives a more compact arrangement. 
The jack is operated with a special oil which, in 
addition to serving as a lubricant, is relied upon to 
prevent rusting of the working parts and the possi 
bility of freezing. It also has no harmful action on 
the leather rings with which the piston is packed. 
The valves are of the ball type, and when it is de- 
sired to lower the jack, the pressure is released by 
a key which operates a small needle valve. The 
operating lever which is curved is only 18 in. long 
and the maximum pressure can be obtained with the 
expenditure of only a slight amount of energy. The 
socket for the operating lever has holes on all four 
sides which enables the jack to be operated from 
practically any position. 

The travel of the ram is 10 in. and the jacks, 
which are buflt in 5 and 10-ton sizes, are guaran 
teed to stand a 50 per cent. overload. 


Pig-iron production in New South Wales in 1915, 
according to the annual report of the Bureau of Mines, 
was 46,563 tons, which is a substantial increase over 
1912. The output of steel ingots was 13,608 tons. The 


bounty paid by the commonwealth government on the 
iron and steel made from ores mined in the state was 
£24,294, in 1913. 





The Lighting of 


What Developmen 
ing Have Done 


Application of th 


BY G. L. 
The average factory is so poorly lighted that the 
employee with keen eyesight cannot utilize it to the 
best advantage and is, for all practical purposes, 
partially blind. 
Correct methods of artificial lighting do not nec- 
essarily imply additional expense. The installation 


of proper equipment has been known to reduce the 
monthly lighting bill in many cases where large 
amounts were being spent for light, much of which 
As a rule light is considered 


was wasted. as an ex- 


Industrial Plants 


ts in Electric Light- 
for the Factory— 


e Modern Systems 
CHAPIN* 


and accurately over the longest period of ti: 
the least effort. In applying good lighting « 
cially, however, the element of cost enters int 
solution of every problem, and what might b 
lighting in a watch factory would be light was‘ 
a foundry. 


LIGHT SOURCES 


While enclosed and flaming arc lamps find exte; 
sive use in large areas, such as foundries, erecting 





rhe issembling and erecting department of the Gurney Electric Elevator Company, at Honesdale, Pa., is lighted 

100-watt clear Mazda lamps in Hoiophane-D’Olier porcelain-enamel dome-type steel reflectors. These units are spaced « 

i5 x 25-ft enters, above the path of the traveling crane, and hung about 20 ft. from the floor. The room is 50 x 105 ft 

nd the current consumption is approximately 1 watt per square foot. The photograph was taken at night and solely by tl 
light from the lamps 


pense item, to be reduced whenever and wherever 
possible, and an insufficient amount is expended to 
produce good results. Good lighting is, in reality, 
the acme of economy; it increases production, re- 
duces spoilage of material and the percentage of 
“seconds” and minimizes the number of preventable 
accidents. Its cost is but a small percentage of the 
factory payroll, and as the entire force is enabled to 
work at daylight efficiency during the hours when 
natural light is not available, its employment is am- 
ply justified from a commercial as well as an hu- 
manitarian standpoint. 


WHAT IS GOOD LIGHTING? 


Briefly, it is that quality and quantity of light, 
either natural or artificial, which permits the high- 
est visual acuity, i.e., the ability to see most clearly 


~ 


*The Socie for Electrical Development, New York City 


shops, yards, etc., and various forms of tube lamps 
have been used to a limited extent, for general fa 
tory lighting the tungsten filament, Mazda, incan- 
descent lamp is almost universally employed, and, 
as now manufactured, has proved very satisfactor) 
from the standpoint of life, efficiency and color 0! 
light produced. In view of this condition, this ar- 
ticle will consider the latter illuminant only. 

For many years scientists and inventors have 
labored to perfect the incandescent lamp which 
Thomas A. Edison gave to the world thirty-five 
years ago. At times it has seemed that the highest 
possible point had been attained when new discov- 
eries have been announced, some of which have 
opened up entirely unexplored fields of investigation. 
which resulted in a further increase in the amount 
of light obtainable for a given current consumption 
While the cost of other commodities has steadily 
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ost cases without any compensating in- 
ntrinsic value, electric lighting has just 
become cheaper and better. 

e as it may seem, in view of the time, ef- 
oney expended in developing the light 
lf, but little attention was paid to the 

its use. Various types of decorative 
ve been used for years, but, although it 
that the incandescent lamp emits the lar- 
of its light rays in a plane horizontal to 
axis, no attempt was made to gather up 
which were wasted, and divert them 
With the introduction of the tungsten 
amp, experiments in this direction were 
n, with the additional incentive of shield- 
e from its dazzling brilliancy. 


FIXTURES AND REFLECTORS 


types of lighting fixtures are now avail- 
: direct, the semi-direct.and the totally indi- 


ystem of illumination is employed in 
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rected downward, where it is required, and not be 
wasted upon the walls and ceiling; and second, 
order to shield the eye from the high intrinsic bri 
liancy of the filament, which, when in the direct lin 
of vision, interferes with the ability to see. 

Both glass and steel reflectors in endless variety) 
are available to produce any required distribution 
of light. Glass reflectors are not generally used in 
industrial lighting an account of danger of break 
age and difficulty in cleaning. They have tl 
vantage of inducing the workmen to use care 
handling and undoubtedly reduce lamp bre: 
Porcelain-enamel lined reflectors have be 
found to meet this rough service best, as the 
easily cleaned and have a very low 
preciation factor. 


steel 


permane! 


METHODS OF INSTALLATION 


Four methods of installation are in common use, 
and each has advantages which recommend it for 





Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N , 30 
100-watt cle Mazda 


ceiling, walls and posts above a point about 7 ft. from the floor are painted white and 
with flat dome type enameled-steel reflectors are hung about § ft. from the floor and placed in relation 
provide the proper direction and a fairly high intensity of illumination Genera imination is vided 
ere are no machines The work-benches in the background are lighted by 60-watt clear Mazd nps 
shaped reflectors They are spaced on 8-ft. centers and hung 3 i mn from the forw 1 edge 
ibove the benches 


two latter types are inherently unsuited 
the average industrial plant because the 
ire usually dark-colored and dirty and 
truss construction and skylights. The 
pe only, therefore, is employed in general 
ind the others may be eliminated from con- 
By direct lighting is understood that 
ture and reflector of the lighting unit by 
ajority of the rays emitted by the light 
directed at any angle below the hori- 


ngsten filament lamp should be used with- 
table reflector, and this statement applies 
rly to the latest type of high-candlepower 
ency Mazda lamps, which has recently been 
n the market. There are two reasons for 
t, that all of the light emitted may be di- 





certain conditions. These are known as local, gen 
eral, localized-general or group lighting and com 
bined local and general illumination 

Local lighting consists usually of lamps sus 


pended from the ceiling by cords and is a relic of 
the days when the only incandescent lamps avail 
able were the old style inefficient 16 and 32-cp 
carbon-filament lamps. There are a few processes 
where its use is desirable at present, but it has 
many objectionable features, the principal one being 
that the average workman will use such a lamp be- 
tween his eyes and the work, causing the iris to 
contract to the utmost limit. When the light is 
suddenly shifted and he gazes into the surrounding 
semi-darkness, a certain period must elapse before 
he can see clearly, and he continues his labor at 
great danger of injury and of spoilage of material 
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General lighting was first introduced by the arc 
lamp, which is available, of course, only in units 
of high candlepower. With the advent of the tung- 
sten filament incandescent lamp, which is now man- 
ufactured in a range of sizes from the 10-watt, giv- 
ing nearly 8 cp. to the 1000-watt, giving approxi- 
mately 1820 cp., general lighting became popular 
because of the high efficiency of light utilization 
made possible by the combination of these lamps 
with suitable reflectors. 

Mill type buildings are usually divided by pillars 
into bays. The usual practice in general lighting 
is to place in the center of each bay one Mazda 
lamp of such size and with the proper reflector 
equipment to give the required intensity and dis- 
tribution of light. Otherwise, the room is divided 
into imaginary bays or sections of equal size and 
treated in the same manner. 

This method of lighting has many advantages: 
the initial cost for wiring is less than when a larger 
number of small sized lamps are used; machines, 
tables or work-benches may be re-located at will 
without changes in wiring, as the intensity of illu- 
mination is nearly constant at all points; the lamps 
are hung out of reach of the workmen and out of 
danger for breakage by accident; the entire area is 
bright and cheerful, and, as there are no blinding 
contrasts of light and semi-darkness, the workmen 
can see clearly and accurately at all times and in 
all directions. 

Localized-general or group lighting is used in a 
number of industries where machines of the same 
class are operated in groups. Between these groups 
the floor space may be occupied by stock in course 
of manufacture, or by processes requiring little or 
no light. The lighting units are grouped with ref- 
erence to the machines, and different sizes of units 
may be employed in the various groups to furnish 
just the intensity necessary for the work to be per- 
formed. 

Combined localized and general lighting is em- 
ployed where in certain operations a low intensity 
of general illumination is sufficient throughout the 
room, except for short periods when special opera- 
tions are performed or adjustments must be made. 
These exceptions are typified by the setting of the 
core and cleaning of the mold in the foundry; the 
periodical setting-up and inspection of automatic 
screw machines, boring mills, milling machines, 
planing machines, etc. 

There are two methods of installing the lamps 
used for the supplemental lighting: First, lamps 
equipped with intensive or focusing type reflectors 
are hung from drop cords over each machine or at 
convenient intervals so that they may be lighted 
when required and extinguished when no longer 
necessary. Second, screw or plug receptacles are 
installed at frequent intervals on the walls, outlet 
boxes or flush plug receptacles in the floor, or sock- 
ets hung from drop cords, into which a hand lamp, 
equipped with suitable reflector and sufficient length 
of cord may be inserted. The first method labors 
under a disadvantage, in that thte workmen will not 
always extinguish the light when it has served its 
purpose, whereas under the second method, the light 
is automatically extinguished when it is removed 
for use elsewhere. Hand lamps should be provided 
with a wire guard to prevent breakage, and a hook 
by which it may be hung at any convenient point, 
thus leaving the workman with both hands free. 

The predetermination of the minimum amount 
of light necessary for proper illumination, the se- 
lection of equipment to produce it, the calculation 
of spacing, hanging hight and size of units, and the 
checking, by actual measurement, of results ob- 
tained, constitute the science of illuminating engi- 
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neering. The utilization of both natural a), arti- 
ficial light has received exhaustive study in the pas 
five or six years and definite standards hav. sale 


determined for the lighting of each opera: 
all classes of industrial plants. In nearly eyer, 
large city are located consulting engineers yw) 
make a specialty of illuminating engineerin, 
tice, and most of the large manufacturers 0: 
ing equipment maintain corps of engineers 
services are available to prospective custome, 


Early Panama Exposition Exhibitors 


BY ALFRED G. ANDERSEN 


Now that the great exhibit palaces at the Panam, 
Pacific International Exposition are completed, a. tivity 
is mainly centered about the interior of the building 
The exhibitors are erecting their large and orna: enti 
booths, and exhibits are pouring in by the trai: loads 
Many of them will be ready to be viewed by visitor: 
two months or more before the Exposition opens. 

The largest single exhibitor among the early ar. 
rivals, and perhaps the largest single private exhibito, 
at the whole Exposition, is the United States Ste! 
Corporation, which has secured an exhibit space of 
42,000 sq. ft. in the Palace of Mines, and voted a; 
appropriation of $150,000 for participation in the Expo- 
sition. The Corporation’s exhibit will include large 
models of iron-ore mines, of docks and blast furnaces. 
and of means of transportation. There will also be 
an extensive display of iron and steel products, telling 
their complete history from the ore to the manufac- 
tured article. The progress of steel and iron will also 
be shown in a motion picture film, no less than 20,000 
ft. in length. There will also be a demonstration of 
how the corporation deals with the social and economic 
aspects of its labor forces; the social economy depart- 
ment will occupy 3000 sq. ft. of the corporation’s totai 
exhibit area. 

The Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Company, 
St. Louis, whose exhibit was the first to reach the 
Exposition, has begun to unpack its cases in the Palace 
of Machinery. The cases were in the building long 
before the plasterers and electricians had evacuated the 
premises, and so the big boxes had to be stored up ir 
a corner until the artisans were through with their 
interior work on the structure. This exhibit will com- 
prise several of the latest improved types of Diesel 
engines in motion. 

There is at present what may be termed a pre- 
Exposition exhibition in the Palace of Machinery, con- 
sisting of exhibits by firms who have contracted for 
various installations at the Exposition. 

Parrott & Co., San Francisco, representing 1! 
Eastern manufacturing concerns, are installing a live 
exhibit, covering 6000 sq. ft. in the Palace of Machinery 
The equipment to be shown there will be operated under 
the management of S. T. Wallace. The manufacturers 
represented are: The T. L. Smith Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; C. H. & E. Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn.; Russell Grader Mfg 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; American Safety Devic 
Company, New York; Ceresit Water-proofing Company, 
Chicago; St. Louis Steel Foundry Company, St. Louis; 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia; Con- 
crete Appliance Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Haslett 
Spiral Chute Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


i- 
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The Federal Trade Commission law and related 
acts have been incorporated into a 42-page pamphlet 
published by W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 1424 F street, 
Washington, D. C. There is an introduction by John 
B. Daish, of the District of Columbia bar, which gives 
an analysis of salient features, but there is also a digest 
of the act as well as the verbatim reprint of it. Besides 
this the Federal anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, and the 
various anti-trust amendments to the Wilson tariff act 
are included. While the book is published at 50 cents. 
the American Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway. 
New York, has arranged for a free distribution to those 
interested. 
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ECONOMIES BY CO-OPERATION* 


smpetitors Could by Associated Effort Re- 
uce Manufacturing and Stock Costs 


he many houses grouped under any one 
1s ; heading, a large percentage must, in the 

’ course of events, have an accumulation of 

itterns, tools or other equipment, common 
ut accumulated individually, at a very con- 
iderable individual expense and actually in use 
an uneconomic portion of the time. I am 
peaking now of the data, patterns, tools and 
ent essential to the individuality of the 
houses using them, but to the great mass of gen- 
era ta, patterns, tools and equipment used by 
ifacturers in a given line of work and hav- 
‘ specific individuality of their own. Much 
f this economic waste is recognized. As a result, 
idressing lists for circularizing and certain basic 
are available to whoever may wish to buy. 
But even these ordinary general facilities do not 
seem to be employed as universally as might be 
possibly on account of a lack of knowl- 
edge of their availability, but apparently for the 
that individuals fear that the knowledge 
that they are not doing all of their work under 
their own roof might weaken their position in the 
es of their customers. Or they feel that they 
have so much keener insight and judgment than 
the majority of their fellows that they have evolved 
a completely new advantageous method of proce- 
dure, when as a matter of fact the same general 
method or a better one is employed by thousands of 
others. 

Bear in mind that I am not decrying individual 
thought or action, for initially that is the secret 
of the success of the American people. That suc- 
ess could only have come about in abundance 
through the later joining together of individual 
effort on an economic scale with respect to produc- 
tion, and that has resulted in the large corpora- 

ns. For those who are not included under the 
heading of large corporations, there is still open, 

a considerable extent, the same procedure which 
s possible in the large corporation if they will but 
hecome better acquainted with their neighbors and 
relax somewhat in that feeling of secrecy and 

lousy regarding knowledge of their own move- 

ts, which is a mark not of the present day, but 
he day of small trade and the secret process. 


expe ( ted . 


) 
reason 


MODERN SPIRIT OF DISSEMINATING KNOWLEDGE 
in older days the skilled workman in a shop 
iid hold his preferred position through his 
knowledge concerning some part of the process or 
work and the jealousy with which he guarded that 
knowledge. To-day the scientific societies, engi- 
neering societies and schools distribute informa- 
freely at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
distribution is ably seconded by the trade 
ress. The real theory back of this greater free- 
n the dissemination of new knowledge is a 
ertain pride and confidence which permits the in- 
‘ividual to give freely of his knowledge. He can 
ford to give freely of his knowledge, due to the 
that through the training acquired in obtain- 
2 has placed himself in a superior position 
that by the time those to whom he is freely 
eiving have advanced to his present position he 
have advanced so much further that his posi- 

s still assured. 

very manufacturer or business house has a 


W 


an address made before the Efficiency Society, 
icid, N. ¥., September 19, by W. N. Dickinson, Gen- 
vator Company, New York City. 
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friendly clientele which would prefer to buy as 
much as possible of the goods of a certain line from 
the single house, as the routine is thus simplified 
and the relations between the two are strengthened. 
Sooner or later a good customer inquires for an 
article which the house is not in a position to sup- 
ply. He is put to inconvenience by being obliged 
to hunt up the article unobtainable through the cus- 
tomary channel. The manufacturer may decide 
that rather than have his customer go to others, he 
will manufacture the article specially, although he 
realizes that he can expect to do so only at a loss 
and is taking the action entirely as a matter of 
policy and not as an economical procedure from the 
manufacturing standpoint. From the economic 
standpoint how much better it would have been had 
the manufacturer felt free to go to the competing 
manufacturer, explain the situation, purchase the 
material called for at a trade price and sell it to his 
customer at a fair consumer’s price, at the same 
time making clear his willingess to reciprocate. 

From the same economic standpoint, how much 
better it would have been for dealers or contractors, 
instead of individually attempting to manufacture 
in a small way with attendant duplication and in 
many cases mediocre results, coupled with inevit- 
able distraction of their attention from the feature 
of the business with which they were familiar and 
from which their main income was derived, had 
they continued to purchase their material and de- 
vote their progressive energy to prodding the manu- 
facturer to supply them with standard material at 
lower cost and to place at their disposal other mate- 
rial which would enable them to expand into a more 
ambitious field. 


COMPETITORS TO MAKE PRODUCTS COMMON TO ALI 


Should manufacturers, dealers or contractors so 
desire, and the circumstances warrant, they could 
get together and contribute to the formation of an 
entirely separate company which would manufacture 
material used in common by all, or a large per- 
centage of them and through their pro-rata owner 
ship of the stock of the company, they could control 
the decision as to just what parts would be manu- 
factured on the co-operative basis and arrange for 
the most economic method of manufacture and pro- 
vide for the obtaining of the lowest cost either 
through the price charged by the separate company 
or in return of dividends. If this were attempted 
on a large scale it might conceivably develop objec- 
tionable features, but if such an organization were 
open to all who wished to enter and was conducted 
along sound commercial lines, it might be entirely 
feasible. 

Some such organization might also handle cer- 
tain advertising, common to the interests of that 
entire branch of industry. Some co-operative ad- 
vertising is now done and an example of this which 
comes to my mind is that of a half dozen manufac- 
turers of cast-iron pipe. Possibly manufacturers 
might do this with particular advantage at the pres- 
ent time with respect to advertising for foreign 
trade, including in the printed matter, name and 
address of each of the contributing manufacturers, 
to insure against any suggestion of partiality in the 
distribution of results. 

Co-operation need not and should not submerge 
individuality, but should render that individuality 
more efficient. Acquaintance is an asset and ac- 
quaintance is stimulated by co-operation, and if this 
co-operation exists among competitors an acquaint- 
ance results among the very men who should be 
acquainted in order the more rapidly to increase the 
assets of all. 








The Southern Iron and Steel Industry 


Beginnings of Concentration of 
Interests—Introduction of Steel 


Making—Low 


BY 


The business of the South, as some of these old 
rolling mills went out of existence, concentrated 
more and more upon the production of foundry and 
forge pig iron in the Birmingham and Chattanooga 
districts, in which competition Birmingham had the 
advantage owing to the greater area and mass of its 
red ore supply and the greater, and indeed un- 
rivaled, propinquity of its ore, flux and fuel. For 
a time it was assumed that Southern pig iron was 
worth at least $1 per ton less than Northern iron, 
because of its content of phosphorus. In 1879 the 
writer was assured by the leading stove manufac- 
turer of St. Louis that he could not dream of put- 
ting such an inferior material into his cupola, but 
would only use Hanging Rock and Glengarnock. 

A factor however, very helpful to the 
South, namely, realization by the trade about 1889 
of the effect of silicon in softening castings. It was 
found that by using from 30 to 32 ewt. of coke with 
12 per cent. ash it was easy to make high silicon 
pig. The writer has seen what the English call 
“glazed” pig iron put back into the furnace to be 
remelted, as unmerchantable, but it was not 
long before the Southern high silicon or “bright” 
iron, as we called it, worked its way into favor as a 
softener and scrap carrier, and the virtue of pig 
iron, high alike in phosphorus and silicon, gave 
preference for the production of stoves, 
and architectural castings. 


arose, 


ver) 


radiators 


SOME CONSOLIDATIONS 


Under the pressure of competition by the larger 
companies, questions naturally arose of decreasing 
competition by combinations, thus increasing re 
sources and decreasing the expense of supervision 
and of distribution. In 1879 negotiations for the 
purchase of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company by the Southern States Coal, Iron & Land 
Company were arrested by the lamented death in his 
rolling mill of Thomas Whitwell. He was chairman 
of the English company. This being followed up 
by the death of two leading stockholders, led to the 
reversal of the negotiations, and in 1882 the Ten 
nessee Company absorbed the Southern States Com 
pany. In 1886 the company extended its operations 
in Alabama and acquired the Pratt Coal & Iron 
Company, which had itself previously absorbed the 
Pratt Coal & Coke Company, the Alice Furnace 
Company and the Linn Iron Works. In 1887 the 
company enlarged its operations by building the 
blast furnaces at Ensley, the most ambitious con 
struction in the South up to that time and em 
bracing four furnaces 80 ft. x 20 ft., equipped with 
12 Weimer blowing engines 84 in., 36 in., 54 in., and 
16 Whitwell stoves 65 ft. x 20 ft. In 1892 this 
company, enlarged further by the purchase of the 
DeBardeleben Coal & Iron Company, itself a com 
bination embracing the Bessemer Iron & Steel Com 
pany and the Little Belle Iron Company. Later in 
the same year it absorbed the Cahaba Coal Mininz 
Company, which had itself previously acquired the 
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Kxcelsior Mining Company, Blocton, Ala. | 44 
the company bought a blast furnace plant a 
field, Ala., embracing three stacks, which pul 
was subsequently relinquished. 

In 1899 the Republic Iron & Steel Co 
which had assumed a commanding position 
North by the purchase and consolidation und: 
ownership of many rolling mills, extended its o; 
tions to the South by purchase of the mineral land 
and blast furnaces of the Pioneer Mining & Mfy 
Company, the Birmingham Rolling Mill, and th 
Alabama Rolling Mill. The president of the 
named, W. H. Hassinger, became district manave; 
of the entire properties, and was ably backed 
F. B. Keiser, with his Pennsylvania experience. 

In 1887 new interests bringing New York a: 
Richmond capital came into the Sloss Furnace Con 
pany, enlarged its capital and ownership of miner: 
lands and built two additional furnaces in Nort} 
Birmingham, presided over from 1888 to 1896 
Thomas Seddon. In 1899 the operations of th 
were enlarged by the acquisition of th 
area of brown ore lands previously owned 
by the Lady Ensley Iron Company, located in the 
Russellville district, and the three blast furnaces 
at Sheffield and Florence, to which these brown ore 
were tributary, the name of the company being the: 
changed to Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 


compan) 
large 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOUNDRY IRON 


As a result of these various consolidations, con 
petition for the foundry trade became intensified and 
the prevailing low prices and excellent foundry quali 
ties of Southern pig iron led to a large development 
in the South of the cast-iron pipe trade. The foun 
dries at Chattanooga, Bridgeport, South Pittsburg 
Anniston and Bessemer were then established, fol 
lowed in subsequent years by those at Sheffield and 
North Birmingham. Until this trade became ove! 
built, and riveted steel pipe became an opposing 
factor where heavy freight rates were involved, it 
was a profitable industry, the pig iron being thé 
principal factor in the cost of the pipe, and this 


being sold at extremely low prices, with meré 
switching rates from the furnaces to the pipe 
foundries. 

In 1888, prior to the establishment of these 


foundries, the writer analyzed the shipments of the 
largest producer and found that the product was 
shipped over 30 different States, and that the entir 
consumption in the South amounted to only 15 
per cent. The influence of the pipe foundry mov 
ment is rendered apparent by a similar abstract 
made in 1894-5, showing that while the product was 
then distributed 39 different States and 5 
foreign countries, the Southern consumption had 
risen to nearly 22 per cent., Alabama alone being 
advanced from seventh in order to second. 

This movement was of supreme importance, [0! 
the Southern consumption of forge iron had been 
steadily dying out. The earnest efforts of Genera 
Powell Mr. Schofield at Chattanooga, wit! 
Major of Brierfield, had proved in vain 


over 


and 
Peters, 


The relentless march of steel was pushing manu 
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ron into the background, both as to plates 
_and wire nails were making inroads upon 
The works at Helena had also fallen by 
although the Knoxville mill succeeded, and 
to this day. 


iS OF DEPRESSION BEGINNING IN 1893 


his time the Southern situation became 
iwgravated by the national political changes 
in the transfer of power to the Democratic 
arch, 1893, followed by the Wilson-Gorman 
of 1894, which forced reductions of prices 
industry, owing to the lower duties. To 
ese lower prices, reductions of wages were 
ind the Birmingham district was confronted 
ir-months’ paralyzing strike of coal miners 
against the reduction from 45 cents to 
as the base price for digging the Pratt 
al. After serious disturbances, involving 
of the militia, this was compromised on a 
ent At the same time the country at 
as most seriously affected by the Debs rail- 
ke, requiring the use of Federal troops from 
to restore order, and the disturbance 

| down even to Alabama. There seemed little 
irage iron manufacturers in those days to 
n business. 


basis. 


The strikes were no sooner 

an another era of depression followed the 

war with England over the Venezuelan 

and this in turn was succeeded by a re 

lescence of the free silver question during the 

lential campaign of 1896. Hardly this 

tled by the election of McKinley and the adoption 

a changed tariff policy, than the situation was 

gain clouded by the Cuban situation, projecting the 

w of the coming Spanish-American war, and 

not until the close of that war in 1898 that 
osition clarified. 

During this period of 


was 


financial stringency, in- 
ng the output of pig iron and decreasing the 
nption as mills were pushed out of activity, 
ttle doubt that some producers would have 
they could have paid their bills. Heay 
of iron were carried in warrant yards on 
money. Pig-iron brokers made mor 
han the producers, either out of their sales 
ons or by interest on the money which 
anced to the shippers against their bills of 
ometimes every week and sometimes every 
\bnormal prices were made, which only cov 
some places the cash out of pocket cost. 
ter can remember one sale of 5000 tons of 
undry at $6.25 spot cash, immediate de 
n one block, to meet a payroll; another com 
transaction, a cargo of No. 4 foundry for 
t $5.75, the balance of the sailing ship being 
vith coke. Needless to say such prices pro 
thing for the depreciation of the plants 
vere standing still, or for the replacement of 
which were being taken from the richest 
iccessible points. Only the intrinsic value 
reat mineral deposits of the South, and the 
the various officials carried the district 
those trying years. 


a 


sEGINNINGS OF EXPORT BUSINESS 


er these conditions, the familiarity of some 
n the business with European conditions 
tiation of a foreign trade, shipping pig 
ballasting rates of freight, in conjunction 
n, largely to Hamburg, Bremen and Rot- 
r transshipment by barges to internal 
Germany and even Switzerland, and to 
Venice and Trieste for northern Italy and 
Austria. Shipments of smaller character 
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went to almost every country importing cotton, the 
dead weight of the iron harmonizing with the light 
ness and bulk of the cotton. This trade became 
most important in bridging over the critical period, 
the shipments exceeding 100,000 tons per annum 
But this was not enough relief. Claims for short 
weight after transfer to lighters were inevitable 
Cars were occasionally left by impatient ship 
masters, disputes and delays in settlement ensued, 
and the business at best was only one of marking 
time. 


BEGINNINGS OF STEEL MAKING 


it was inevitable under these conditions that the 
minds of producers of pig iron should turn with 
anxiety to the question of the production of steel 
During the late seventies and early eighties experi 
ments had been carried on in Chattanooga by Mr 
Leighton, making small amounts of 


open-hearth 
steel in an experimental way. 


These were little 
more than enlarged laboratory experiments, and 
ceased with his working capital. The Roane Lron 


Company, always successful as the owner of the 
Rockwood furnaces, undertook the manufacture of 
Bessemer rails at Chattanooga, making the iron 
from a mixture of Cranberry ore and another found 
near Morristown, Tenn. The latter was irregular 
in phosphorus and the deposit limited. As the rails 
produced were too high in phosphorus, the experi 
ment was discontinued and the mill was ultimately) 
sold and broken up. The experiment was deeply in 
teresting and conducted with vigor and intelligence 

Before the plant was broken up, however, it 
afforded opportunity for an adequate demonstration 
in the way of Southern steel making under the 
auspices of the Southern Iron Company. In 1890, 
under the control of N. Baxter, Jr., and A. M. Shook 
of Nashville, for so many years the leading officials 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
the Southern Iron Company undertook the experi 
ment on a commercial scale of the manufacture of 
open-hearth steel in the South from Southern pig 
ron. In a small way this had been done in Bir 
mingham in 1888 by the Henderson Steel Company 
with the large use of fluorspar as flux. About 1809 
tons of steel had been made there, operating in a 
small way and necessarily at a high cost. For the 
experiment at Chattanooga by the Southern Iron 
Company about 800 tons of South Pittsburg iron 
was manufactured under 1 per cent. silicon and 0.6 
per cent. sulphur, the phosphorus approximating 
1.40 per cent. 

The steel thus made was available for trial on 
the occasion of the joint visit of the American In 
stitute of Mining Engineers, the British Iron and 
Steel Institute, and Verein deutscher Eisenhutten 
leute in 1890, at which time, in the presence of 
Charles Kirchhoff, editor of The Iron Age, a variety 
of tests of the physical qualities of the steel were 
made in a most severe and searching manner. It 
had always been contended that our Southern iron 
contained too much phosphorus for either the Besse 
mer or the acid open-hearth process, and not enough 
for basic Bessemer, and that it contained too much 
silicon to be used successfully in the basic open- 
hearth furnaces. Mr. Barton is quoted as saying 
that experiments were made with the concurrence 
of Mr. Talbot and reduced the silicon in the Ensley 
pig iron by pouring it through a bath of blast fur- 
nace slag, but that while this reduced the silicon it 
absorbed a fatal amount of sulphur from the slag 
The writer was deeply interested in Mr. Talbot’s 
process, which was invented and developed at Chat- 
tanooga, and became an insistent advocate of a 


move toward the production of steel by the Ten- 
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nessee Coal, lron & Railroad Company, in whose 
service he was then employed. 

In April, 1881, S. G. Thomas, one of the joint 
inventors of the basic process, had been the guest of 
the writer at his home in South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
and a negotiation was then started for the English 
company acquiring the sole right to manufacture 
steel under that process in the South. This negotia- 
tion lapsed owing to the lamented death at an early 
age of the distinguished inventor. At a later date 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company be- 
came the owner of Jacob Reese’s patent for the 
duplex process, but the information obtained seemed 
to indicate so great a loss by oxidation and slagging 
in the double process as to make it undesirable. 

No one in the South had the money to go into 
such a plant. It was necessary to enlist Eastern 
capital. At a dinner in Birmingham Andrew Car 
negie had said to President Baxter that the Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company owed it to 
the district to make steel here, but the Tennessee 
Company had all it could do in those trying days to 
keep hot the irons which were in the fire without 
burning any of them. Matters, therefore, rocked 
along until after the development of large beds of 
dolomitic limestone in East Birmingham. G. B. 
McCormack said to his colleagues in the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company that he felt sure a 
liquid slag could be carried on a burden heavy 
enough to hold the silicon below 1 per cent. After 
making a few tests at the Alice furnace, casting 
in sand, commencing July 22, 1895, the furnace was 
equipped with chills, and regular commercial prac 
tice commenced August 15. In a very short time 
the entire make of the furnace was being sold to the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Illinois Steel Company, 
and other well-known companies in the North, under 
a guarantee that the silicon and phosphorus should 
run below 1 per cent. 

This continued for two years, by which 
time the most skeptical were satisfied that suitable 
iron could be made locally for conversion into steel 
The next question arose as to the size and scale of 
the plant necessary to handle such iron com 
mercially. In 1896 a subscription had been raised 
among the citizens, Birmingham contributing ap 
proximately $75,000 toward the construction of an 
open-hearth furnace at the Birmingham Rolling 
Mill. On July 24, 1897, the first casting was made 
at that plant—bottom-poured ingots weighing about 
1400 lb. each. The experiment was too small to be 
a commercial and the company failed 
in 1899. 

LARGE SCALE STEEL PRODUCTION BEGUN 


In December, 1897, President M. H. Smith, of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, came 
to Birmingham and told the officers of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company that his company 
had invested many millions in and around Birming- 
ham, that the iron manufacturing plants were wear- 
ing themselves out, exhausting their most accessible 
materials, and making no money, and that unless 
steel was manufactured on a large scale the district 
would be a failure. He said that the Louisville & 
Nashville had too much invested to sit still and 
watch that failure; that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company owed it to itself and to the dis 
trict to go into the manufacture, and that if it 
refused to do so the Louisville & Nashville would 
contribute toward the enlargement of the plant at 
the Birmingham Rolling Mill. An earnest effort 
was made by President Baxter and Vice-Presidertt 
Shook to obtain the concurrence of the directors in 
New York in such a departure, but the menace of 
the then impending Spanish-American war was such 


over 


success, 
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that they refused to consider it. They 
resolution authorizing the officers to 
$100,000 toward the enlargement of the 
ham Rolling Mill plant, payable in coal » mr 
over a year, and to contract to stay out of + 
business for a period of years. 

The writer of this article challenged the 
of this action by letter, which, with the 
thereto, appears in the history by Miss Armes. py 
163-4. As a result of this earnest remonstranco +h, 
necessary authority was obtained, and after «, 
months’ active co-operative effort on the part of th, 
various officials of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & xj) 
road Company, $950,000 was raised in New \ 


I 


rk 
and $150,000 in Birmingham, and an open-heart} 
plant was located at Ensley on the plans of th 


Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, of Cleve 
land, who had been designated by President Smit} 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, fo; 
that purpose. This plant was built under the nan 
and charter of the Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding 
Company, the common stock being owned excly 
sively by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad (, 
pany. It comprised 10 tilting open-hearth furnaces 
theoretically averaging 50 tons per heat and 
heats per day, with a 42-in. blooming mill. 

The average production in the first vear 
operation did not exceed 300 tons per day. The pi; 
and scrap process was employed, but the possil 
production of the furnaces was held down 
the unsatisfactory working of the ingot-heatin 
arrangements, the designers having equipped th 
plant with a tunnel through which the ingots passe: 
on their stools, instead of the customary soaking 
pits. It was found in practice that the heating was 
irregular, some of the ingots coming out too cold 
for rolling, while others melted down on the stools 
The company was not equipped to manufacture an) 
thing but billets 4 x 4 in. square and upward, and 
it was soon apparent that the problem of finding 
market had changed its character but still existed. 

Some billets were sold in England, but the prin 
cipal delivery was to the Alabama Steel & Wir 
Company, which built a plant abutting upon the 
Ensley steel works. This was constructed by Chi 
cago and Joliet capital, under the management 
E. T. and G. H. Schuler, of Chicago, and C. E 
Robinson, of Joliet. Accustomed to Bessemer stee! 
the results obtained from the open-hearth produc’ 
were not satisfactory, and in 1903 this compan: 
built a plant at Gadsden to supply its own steel, th 
plant embracing a blast furnace, four 50-to! 
stationary open-hearth furnaces, and a 36-in. bloom 
ing mill. This removed from the Tennessee Coal. 
Iron & Railroad Company the largest consumer 0! 
its billets, and forced the completion of finishing 
mills into which the product might be turned. 

(To Be Continued) 


A New Disk Type of Valve for Air Hoists 


The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill., has recently developed a disk valve for use in co! 
nection with air hoists. No packing is used in the val: 
which is designed so that the stem does not pas 
through the air chamber, an arrangement which is '* 
lied upon to eliminate leakage at this point. The work 
ing parts of the valve consist of a brass disk operating 
on a cast-iron body and held in place by air pressuré 
and also by a coil spring. The valve seat and the dis 
are both ground, an arrangement which is relied up0! 
to give an air-tight joint. The lever controlling the 
valve has a movement of 45 deg. on either side of 
central position. and the stem does not pass through the 
air chamber. If it is desired to remove the cover an 
disk at any time this can be readily done without dis 
connecting the piping. 
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‘RBINES IN STEEL PLANTS 


ie Position of the Compound Condensing 
Reversing Engine* 


the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s 
ve have in the last eight years installed some 
ines under various conditions and service. 
our installations we have one turbo blower 
ny on a blast furnace and one operating on 
er converters, as well as one mixed pressure 
taking steam through regenerators from a 
6 in. simple reversing engine. 
iew of the increased saving in first cost and 
harges, as well as the saving in repairs, the 
at present appears to be a cheaper method 
dling air than a reciprocating engine even 
1ums as low as 26 in. Below this point, the 
becomes a rather doubtful one. 


EFFECT OF WORKING OF FURNACE 


feel that it is at present a question whether 
blast is in reality an advantage. The stock 
ast furnace must settle, yet it is an open 
whether the innumerable small impacts of 
wing engine does not cause a more uniform 
ent than the less frequent and larger settle- 
caused in the operation of the turbo blower. 
effect on furnaces using the finer Mesaba stock 
ean an increase in flue dust from a furnace 
wn by a turbo blower amounting to enough to 
hibit their use with these ores. We have found 
t the blower produces an excess of flue dust over 
produced by the engine when the furnace is 
rking on the same burden and at the same rate 
driving. 
\\ 


We have found a reduction in yield of as much 


5 per cent. which we have been able to attribute 
to the different method of producing the blast. 
ondition after all, be the determining 

n the selection of a blowing unit. The ab- 
vibration of the air lines is a marked char- 

ristic of the turbo blower which will tend to a 
tion in cost of maintenance of equipment. 


may, 


URBO BLOWER ON BESSEMER CONVERTERS 


e there may be a question as to the advan- 
steady blast in blast furnace operation, 
appears to be no question as to its advantage 
converter. A further advantage of 
irbine for this service is its ability to maintain 
form pressure under widely different condi- 


Bessemer 


of delivery. 
necessary for the operator to manipulate 
nrottle valve of the engine to maintain the 


while in the case of the turbo 
the governor is entirely automatic, being 
the blast acting on the throttle valve. 
nclined to believe that due to this better 
reduction in the time of blowing heats 
nsequent increase in tonnage can be ob- 


pressure 


+ 


steam consumption in this plant has been 
to be governed by the same conditions as 
entioned for the blast furnace blower, i. e., 
ium becomes the determining factor. On 
erter the service of the blower is much 
vere than on the blast furnace and a con- 

more rugged machine should be specified 
sft rvice, 


scussion by Lief Lee, chief engineer, and Karl 
‘eam engineer, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
ungstown, Ohio, of a paper presented by F. G. 
the American Iron and Steel. Institute, and re- 
Tron Age of October 29. 
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SIMPLE ENGINE WITH MIXED-PRESSURE TURBINE COM- 
PARED WITH COMPOUND CONDENSING ENGINE 


In the past four years we have been operating a 
mixed-pressure turbine utilizing exhaust steam 
from our No. 1 blooming mill engine through re- 
generators. About a year ago our No. 2 blooming 
mill, driven by a twin-tandem compound condensing 
reversing engine was put in operation on practically 
the same service as our No. 1 mill. Both mills have 
a maximum capacity of 63,000 tons per month. In 
multiple with regenerators on No. 1 mill, we have 
installed a large accumulator feed water heater, the 
arrangement of piping being such that the heater is 
given preference as to the use of the exhaust steam, 
this being admittedly the most economical means 
for the utilization of the heat. The water control 
to this heater is such that the water is admitted 
during the time when steam is available. The water 
thus heated is then stored in a large accumulating 
space. 

We have made quite extensive tests on the two 
mills and find that the steam consumption of the 
condensing engine is practically one-half that of the 
non-condensing engine. 

It has been claimed by some engineers that it is 
impossible to maintain a high degree of vacuum in 
the low-pressure cylinder of a reversing engine. 
We have, however, disproved this fact. The vacuum 
in the low-pressure cylinder is 22 in. and at no time 
are we troubled by a reduction in when 
making reversals. 

If a mixed-pressure turbine can be installed, 
producing power equal to that of the reversing en- 
gine, the scheme becomes a good one. Our experi- 
ence, however, has been that it would require steam 
regenerators of enormous capacity to handle the 
steam fluctuations properly; also that the regenera- 
tors must be of very heavy construction to with- 
stand the impacts of the large quantities of exhaust 
steam intermittently admitted. High-pressure 
steam, we find, must be used frequently when low- 
pressure steam is not available. It therefore be- 
comes exceedingly important to install a mixed- 
pressure turbine having an exceptionally good high- 
pressure steam economy, as well as low pressure, in 
order to make the installation a paying proposition. 

We feel that probably the only justification for 
the installation of regenerators and a mixed-pres 
sure turbine is in a case such as ours, where the 
mill cannot be spared for a sufficient length of time 
to replace the existing engine with a compound con- 
densing engine. 

The average steam cost for our No. 1 mill is 
$10,000 per month. In this is included the high- 
pressure steam for operating the mixed-pressure 
turbine when running on high pressure. It is fig- 
ured that the value of exhaust steam, used for heat- 
ing feed water, approximates $3000. The value of 
the electricity generated by the mixed-pressure 
turbines is $2500 per month, leaving a net steam 
cost per month to the mill of $4500. 

The total average steam cost of our No. 2 bloom- 
ing mill is $3000 a month, which shows a saving of 
$1500 a month in favor of the compound condensing 
engine. 

From a comparison on our No. 1 and No. 2 mill 
engines, we believe that the proper installation is a 
condensing reversing engine, the feed water heat 
being obtained from boilers, fan and stoker engines 
and all other auxiliary machinery. 

In case this is not feasible, the next best scheme 
is the combining of regenerators and feed water 
heater in connection with the mixed-pressure tur- 
bine with the best possible high-pressure steam 
economy. 


vacuum 
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The World’s Leadership 


In an article in The Iron Age of February 25, 
1892, the bold claim was made that leadership in 
the world’s iron trade had then been established by 
the United States. Its production of pig iron had 
attained an annual output of over 9,000,000 tons 
and of all kinds of steel of nearly 5,000,000 tons. 
Great Britain was then producing about 8,000,000 
tons of pig iron and less than 4,000,000 tons of steel. 
Germany, the third largest country in point of pro- 
duction, was making less than 5,000,000 tons of pig 
iron and less than 2,500,000 tons of steel. The 
statement in The Iron Age recorded “the triumph- 
ant advance of the United States to first place 
among the iron and steel producing nations of the 
world—a position secured by such a strong lead 
that no competition for the honor will hereafter be 
recognized.” These were strong words, but they are 
apparently more warranted now than they were at 
that time. In the intervening years we have seen 
a great change in the relative position of Great 
Britain and Germany. The order in which these 
countries stood in 1892 has been reversed, Germany 
having gone far beyond Great Britain in the pro- 
duction of both pig iron and steel. The lead of the 
United States over its nearest rival, in this case 
Germany, is, however, being well maintained. In 
1913 the output of pig iron by the United States 
was 30,966,301 tons and its output of all kinds of 
steel was 31,300,874 tons. The output of Germany 
in the same year was 19,309,000 tons of pig iron 
and 18,935,000 tons of all kinds of steel. 

While it would seem from the figures given 
above that even under ordinary conditions of world- 
wide peace the United States is so safely in the 
lead that no indication is perceptible of its being 
supplanted by any other country, the conditions 
brought about by the European war give rise to 
some speculation regarding the position Germany 
is likely to occupy with respect to other producing 
nations in the immediate future. Figures just pub- 
lished show that the production of pig iron in Ger- 
many has been more than cut in two by the disor- 
ganization of trade precipitated by the war. This 
condition is likely to last as long as the war con- 
tinues, and after peace shall have been declared it 
will undoubtedly take a considerable period for Ger- 
man iron and steel manufacturers to regain their 
former standpoint of efficiency in operations. 
Something will also depend upon the ability of 
Germany to regain its footing in outside markets. 
Even if the other countries of the world recoup their 
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finances and become good buyers, it is quite poss 
ble that Germany may find it a work of some years 
to recover her old standiag in the world’s markets 

Another factor in this situation is presented by 
H. H. Campbell in the current issue of the Engi 
neering Magazine, in an article entitled “Why Ger 
many Needs Alsace-Lorraine.” Mr. Campbell, wh: 
is an eminent metallurgical engineer, and is the au 
thor of a book on “The Manufacture and Properties 
of Iron and Steel,” gives an interesting history o! 
these provinces from the Roman period, and in the 
course of his article points out the fact that since 
their German occupation in 1870 the basic process 
has been developed, through which the huge depos- 
its of minette ores in Lorraine, which had little 
value 44 years ago, have now become a highly im- 
portant source of supply for the basic Bessemer 
works of western Germany. Mr. Campbell states 
that “great injustice would arise from any change 
in the location of the frontier between France and 
Germany if that would happen as a result of the 
present war.” He further says: “If France had 
Lorraine she might put a heavy export duty on iror 
ore and cripple the whole German iron industry of 
the Lower Rhine. She could increase the cost of 
steel in Westphalia so much that Germany would 
have difficulty in competing for oversea trade.” 
This might possibly be one of the momentous re 
sults of the present European conflict, whose out 
come it is now impossible to predict. 


War Exports 


A glance over the detailed showing of mer 
chandise exports from the United States in Septem- 
ber, just issued, shows that some lines already stood 
out prominently in that month, either through a 
special demand for war purposes or through the 
war curtailing the usual supplies. 

In order to avoid the influence of seasonal fluc- 
tuations it is desirable to compare exports in Sep- 
tember last with those of the preceding September 
[t should be noted that the total exports of all mer- 
chandise decreased from $218,240,001 to $156,337,- 
333, or 28 per cent., so that when any increase is 
shown in a particular item the case stands out 
prominently. The total value of all iron and steel 
exports, including machinery, etc., but not elec- 
trical or agricultural machinery, decreased from 
$22,831,437 to $12,531,102, or 45 per cent. 

Lead and spelter are not commonly exportéd 
from the United States, the production abroad be- 
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iple, but England has normally drawn large 
ties of these metals from the Continent and 
.upplies are now almost entirely shut off. Al- 
England’s consumption naturally has been 
ed. considerable amounts have been drawn 
the United States. No lead was exported in 
eptember, 1913, but last September our exports 
2500 gross tons. Spelter exports increased 
50 tons to 17,000 tons. On the other hand, 
r. in which we normally have a very large 
trade, decreased from 33,000 tons to 20,000 


increase in the exportation of electric loco- 

es was probably despite the war rather than 
wccount of it. The gain from one September 
. next was from two to seven in number and 
$2072 to $70,075 in value, but as the exports 

the nine-month periods increased from 36 to 59 
‘» number and from $244,130 to $575,088, the in- 
rease may be taken as a normal growth. 

In gasoline automobile engines, on the other 
hand, there was clearly a war demand, even as 
early as September, while it is well known that the 
ders now being filled are very large. September 
showed increases from 52 to 70 in number and from 
$9836 to $16,211 in value, whereas for the nine- 
month periods the decreases were from 7809 to 
2742 in number and from $1,239,317 to $955,982 in 
value, indicating that the movement had a great 
decrease this year, but has lately been revived by 
the war. 

Horse shoes have shown a spectacular increase, 
from 100 tons in September, 1913, to 1300 tons in 
September, 1914. 

Barb wire presents an interesting case. It is 
well known that there has been a large demand 
from the belligerent countries, to which normally 
we do not send a great deal of barb wire, while our 
trade with neutral countries is very greatly de- 
creased. The result is that while we exported 7100 

ns in September of last year we exported only 
000 tons in September of this year. 


The Alignment of Scrap Prices 


In our issue of October 1 reference was made to 
ne low prices ruling for melting steel scrap as com- 
red with pig iron. Heavy melting steel delivered 
Pittsburgh mills was then quoted $2.90 a ton 
ow the price of basic pig iron, while until 1913 
‘divergence had always averaged less than a dol- 
ara ton, except when pig iron advanced to very 
high levels, in which instances scrap had beeh un- 
to follow. 
Since that comparison was made pig iron has 
ined slightly, but scrap still more, so that the 
difference at Pittsburgh is now about $3.30. The 
rgeness of this spread is being commented upon 
veing very remarkable, on the theory that as 
ight to induce very heavy buying of steel scrap 
orrespondingly less consumption of pig iron, 
crap market should have more strength than it 
\n explanation for the phenomenon can be sug- 
Steel mills cannot replace pig iron with 
ng steel indefinitely. A certain proportion of 
scrap is desirable, as shortening the time re- 


quired 


| for finishing a heat, and if the material can 
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be bought cheap, so much the better. Beyond a 
certain limit, however, the proportion cannot be 
carried, because there must be a certain amount of 
carbon in the charge. When the steel melter has 
taken all the steel scrap that can be carried, he 
must turn to something else. Just now he is turn 
ing largely to cast borings, heavy cast scrap and 
car wheels. This trend is plainly shown in market 
prices. Our last three market reports from Pitts- 
burgh have quoted heavy breakable cast scrap in 
that district at 25 cents above heavy melting steel 
scrap, showing a relation that has never obtained 
before when prices were low. It is normal for cast 
serap to sell below steel scrap, by an average of, 
say, 50 cents to $1.50 aton. The exception hitherto 
has been only when prices were high all around. 

When pig iron undergoes a heavy advance steel 
melting scrap does not advance nearly as much, be- 
cause the consumers are largely producers of pig 
iron and make a profit on the latter, so that they do 
not buy steel scrap so heavily, even though in the 
open market it is much cheaper than pig iron. At 
such times a different alignment occurs with cast 
scrap, because the iron foundries buy all their pig 
iron, and also buy cast scrap, both heavy cast and 
No. 1 or broken. When pig iron advances largels 
they can afford to pay corresponding advances on 
cast scrap, while the steel mill will not pay corre 
sponding advances on melting steel. Accordingly 
cast scrap in times of high prices advances above 
melting steel. In 1907 No. 1 cast scrap averaged 
$2.25 above melting steel serap in the Pittsburgh 
district, and heavy cast $1.50 to $1.75 above melt- 
ing steel. Normally, as indicated, the cast scrap 
should be lower, and the fact that in the past two 
weeks heavy breakable scrap has been quoted 25 
cents above melting steel is quite unusual, but is 
clearly explained by the conditions that obtain at 
this time in the steel mills using the pig and scrap 
process. 


Reducing Waste in Hiring Men 


Continuing the discussion of M. W. Alexander's 
address before the National Machine Tool Builders, 
recently referred to editorially, the results of an 
investigation made by a large employer of me- 
chanics in New England are of interest in pointing 
out certain remedies for the enormous financial 
wastes in the hiring and discharging of men. This 
costly condition was observed by the works mana- 
get who made a thorough investigation of the 
causes, covering a period of some weeks. Among 
other expedients was the employment of men to 
interview every employee who left as to the reason 
for his going. Those who were discharged do not 
count so much in the consideration of the subject, 
except in those occasional instances where dismissal 
was unjust and, of course, in the matter of improv- 
ing the methods of the employment office, in the 
hope of procuring a more uniformly satisfactory 
class of workers. A foreman may err in judging 
the merits of a man’s work, or he may have a 
grudge. Such cases are by no means unknown. 


In this investigation it was learned that one fore- 
man had been “grafting” from his subordinates, 
taking money from them for the privilege of em- 
ployment, and another foreman was discharged be- 
cause he did not get along well with his men. 
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The matter of surroundings and associations is 
a vital one in the losses caused by men coming and 
going. The well lighted, well ventilated and clean 
shop will draw good men from plants that are not so 
agreeable, and it will have a better chance to retain 
their services. New works of the type seen so fre- 
quently nowadays have little trouble, other things 
being equal, in securing men from shops in which 
conditions are not so modern. The personality of 
fellow workmen has a bearing on the problem. One 
disagreeable, ill-kept individual may cause discom- 
fort and discontent among those working with him. 

Works operating on a 10-hour basis are at a 
disadvantage when located in a community having 
other plants employing the same class of help on a 
9-hour schedule. And with this element may be 
grouped that of wages. The drift of workmen is 
naturally to positions in which they get the highest 
wage, unless the smaller income carries with it some 
compensating advantage. Also a man will seek the 
shop with shorter hours providing he can at the 
same time earn an equal wage. 

All these factors were brought to light in the 
investigation by this New England works manager. 
Some causes were easily eliminated and the average 
number of men who left the plant decreased some- 
what. But the fact that most of the machine shops 
of the city were operating 9 hours, while the one in 
question was running 10 hours, each as a full day’s 
work, with the same general class of labor in each 
instance, was too serious a factor to be disregarded. 
Finally the board of directors decided to change to 
the shorter day. After that the number of 
who left the employment was cut in half. Taking 
Mr. Alexander’s figures of $37 loss for each highly 
trained workman and $60 loss for each mechanic of 
lesser skill, the consequent saving must have made 
up largely for any decrease in production due to the 
fewer hours of labor. 


men 


Why Navy Yards Can Bid Low 


The Navy Department announces with some 
exultation that when bids were opened November 
10 for the construction of six torpedo boat destroy- 
ers it was discovered that the Navy Yard at Mare 
Island, Cal., had submitted an estimate of the cost 
of building these vessels at Mare Island that was in 
the neighborhood of $200,000 less for each destroyer 
than the bids submitted by private shipbuilding 
firms that took part in the competition. Its esti- 
mate on one vessel was $626,670 to $674,917, ac- 
cording to type of machinery and boilers, and $12,- 
000 to $17,000 less on two vessels. No reference 
is made as to the basis on which the Mare Island 
Navy Yard figured, but the presumption seems war- 
ranted that, unlike private bidders, the navy yard 
management was not obliged to consider such dis- 
agreeable items of cost as overhead charges on 
capital invested and allowances for depreciation of 
plant, to say nothing of an estimate of a reasonable 
profit to which a private shipbuilder is entitled if 
he expects to continue in business. 


Two nickel steel bridges, 
technical constructions, 
marshy ground above the tunnel of the municipal 
North-South railroad in Berlin. Since steel in con- 
concrete easily corrodes in such ground nickel steel 
was decided upon. 
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An Important Customs Controvers; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. November 16, 1914.—Th, 

portant questions whether the rates of duty of th: 
derwood-Simmons tariff law shall, in effect, be re: 
5 per cent. and the Government be required to 1 
to importers an enormous sum of money are iny 
in a series of cases which were argued before the | 
States Court of Customs Appeals in this city N; 
ber 11 and 12. 

These cases arise under the terms of paragra) 
subsection 7, of the tariff law, which provides tha 
discount of 5 per cent. on all duties imposed by 
act shall be allowed on such goods, wares and mercha 
dise as shall be imported in vessels admitted to reg 
tration under the laws of the United States: Provided 
That nothing in this subsection shall be so construed a 
to abrogate or in any manner impaif or affect the pro 
visions of any treaty concluded between the United 
States and any foreign nation.” In construing this s 
tion as applying to early importations under the Und 
wood-Simmons tariff act the collectors of customs, 0) 
instruction from the Treasury Department, refused to 
allow any discount whatever, on the ground that, if 
should be granted upon goods imported in America) 
vessels it must also be allowed on goods imported 
vessels of countries with which we have treaties gua 
anteeing their commerce against discriminating duties. 
To allow the discount on practically all imports would 
be equivalent to a heavy cut in the national revenues 
and the Government, therefore, decided to take the posi 
tion that the paragraph in question was nullified by the 
proviso that it should not be construed to abrogate an) 
treaty. 

On an appeal to the Board of General Appraisers 
the decision of the collectors was reversed, the board 
holding that on the plain letter of the law the discount 
should be allowed on all goods imported in American 
vessels. From this decision both sides appealed, the 
contending that no discount whatever 
should be allowed, while the importers insisted that 
allowance should be made not only as indicated by the 
board but also on goods imported in foreign vessels en- 
titled by treaty to minimum rates of duty. The con- 
dition of the docket of the Court of Customs Appeals 
will permit the immediate consideration of this case 
and it is expected that a decision will be rendered 
therein immediately after the coming holiday recess, if 
not before. An appeal to the United States Supreme 

is inevitable and an understanding has already 
reached that both sides will unite in asking that 
tribunal to advance the case for early argument. Pro 
tests already filed involve about $25,000,000 refunds and 
the amount at stake may ultimately reach $50,000,000. 

In the event that the case is decided against the 
Government the Treasury Department will ask Co 
gress to repeal paragraph J, subsection 7, action which 
would have been taken soon after the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law was enacted but for the fear that such repeal! 
would constitute a strong argument in favor of the im- 
porters’ contentions. The necessity for repealing the 
provision is further emphasized by the certainty that 
the American merchant marine will be materially in- 
creased in the coming year or two and the possibility 
that the Government may embark on the experiment of 
buying and operating merchant vessels under the terms 
of such a law as is contemplated in the Alexander ship- 
ping bill. W. L. C. 


Government 


Court 


bee! 


The property of the Leetonia Steel Company, Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, which went into receivership about a year 
ago, shortly after construction work was started, was 
sold at public auction by William H. Hepburn, re- 
ceiver, November 10, for $32,500. The purchaser was 
a law firm—Billingsly, Van Fossan & Moore—of Lis- 
bon, Ohio, where the sale took place. The property in- 
cludes 30 acres of land, concrete foundations for build- 
ings and personal holdings. The law firm that pur- 
chased the property, it is understood, acted as the agent 
for a number of interested capitalists. A report that 
the property was purchased for W. D. McKeefrey, Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, is denied by the representative of the 
McKeefrey interests. 
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National Founders’ Meeting 


National Founders’ Association opened its 
th annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, Wednes- 
ning, November 18. The attendance while not 
is last year was regarded as particularly grati- 
th the present condition of the foundry busi- 
Most of the morning was given up to receiving 
orts of President William H. Barr, Buffalo; Com- 
\. E. McClintock, Chicago, and Secretary J. 

or, Chicago, and of Marshall Cushing, Washing- 
espondent, on “The Political and Social Signifi- 
Recent Labor Legislation,” and of Henry B. 
on the work of the joint committee of associ- 
mployers on the Federal industrial commission. 
Barr contended that a change for the better has 
business and briefly outlined the better condi- 
hich are gradually being provided for employees 
matter of safety, health, convenience and ad- 
in general. He mentioned as a proof that 
eaders and legislators had not properly repre- 
public sentiment that the so-called full-crew act 
uri, Was repudiated by a referendum vote. He 
red it a matter for national congratulation that 
has withstood the adverse influence brought 

y the European calamity. He expressed the hope 
he railroads would get the increase in freight 
which they have petitioned. He indicated to 
tent foundries may expect South American busi- 
He paid an eloquent tribute to O. P. Briggs for 
which he placed before the Commission on 
ial Relations and mentioned the promising work 


aence 


onnection which is being done by a joint com- 
’ the National Founders’ Association, the Na- 
Metal Trades Association, the National Erectors’ 
iation, the National Association of Manufacturers 
he Council for Industrial Defense. 
lhe banquet of the so-called alumni, composed of 
t and present members of the administrative council 
he association, was held as usual on Tuesday eve- 
Matthew Griswold, Jr., General Electric Com- 
y, Erie, Pa., acted as toastmaster and notable among 
peeches were those of Henry M. Leland, Cadillac 
Car Company, Detroit, and Isaac W. Frank, Uni- 
rineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. 
were present and the speeches generally had 
with the desirability for fuller co-operation on 
ive matters the 


ky 


among various associations in- 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company’s Report 


e figures were published in The Iron Age of 
, page 1072, of the financial results of the 
tions of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company in the 
year ended June 30,1914. The figures were taken 
dispatches. Since then the full twenty- 
annual report of the company has been re- 
This report deals largely with the great coal 
Colorado which played havoc with the com- 
earnings. A history of the strike is given, for 
President J. F. Welborn shows conclusively that 
ponsibility rests on the United Mine Workers 
erica which was trying to force its regime on 
il-mining industry of the State and that the 
was neither agitated nor called because of 
es between the workmen of Colorado and their 
President Welborn states that, “although 

e has broken, there has been no abate- 
the spirit of lawlessness and treason against 
ite, which has been the guiding principle of the 
eaders.” 
report 


ber 5 


press 


been 


shows that the quantity of iron ore 
the fiscal year was 614,039 net tons, against 
tons in the previous fiscal year; pig iron pro- 
‘OS. 883 net against 416,467 tons: coal 
tons, against 4,091,667 tons; coke 
tured, 535,274 net against 784,627 tons; 
ron and steel 52,929 net tons, against 


tons, 

428,992 net 
tons, 

made, 3 

balance sheet as of June 30, 1914, shows a 
if $3,735,995.09, against $4,732,240.51 on June 
which is a decrease of $996,245.42. 
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New Chinese Blast Furnaces May Ship to 
the United States 


Z. T. K. Woo, superintendent Hanyang Iron & Steel 
Works, Hanyang, China, is in the United States to 
visit blast furnaces, steel works and by-product coking 
plants. The Hanyang Iron & Steel Works has plans 
for two new 400-ton blast furnaces and a by-product 
coking plant sufficient to supply all the required coke. 
The new furnaces will be built about 75 miles nearer 
the mouth of the Yangtse River than the present 
Hanyang works and they will have the added economy 
of proximity to the Tayeh iron mines of the company. 
These are about 15 miles distant from the new site. At 
present the coke ovens of the Hanyang Iron & Steel 
Works are at the coal mines, which are 240 miles 
distant from Hanyang. The coal supply for the new 
blast furnaces may be drawn from a field nearer to the 
proposed works; but in any event the haul from the 
coal mines now operated will be shorter. Ultimately 
a steel plant will be built at the Tayeh district site. 
Until the steel plant is provided the plan is to export 
practically all the output of the two new furnaces, the 
natural expectation being that freights via the Panama 
Canal will be low enough to permit of selling basic pig 
iron to Eastern works in the United States. The proba- 


bilities are that a considerable part of the equipment 
for the new blast furnaces will be placed in this coun- 
try. 


type. 


The coke ovens will probably be of the Koppers 
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MORE PIG-IRON BUYING 


Growing Hopes for Finished Steel 


Prices Have Yielded Further—-New York Central 
Rail Inquiry—Large Pipe Business 
Pending 


Pig-iron buying has increased; as to that there 
is no doubt. In finished steel markets the expecta- 
tion of better buying just ahead is stronger, for in- 
quiry has grown and in some lines the decline in 
orders has stopped. Many manufacturing consum- 
ers seem to be waiting for the reductions in labor 
cost which it is widely believed will become effective 
January 1. Whether prices meantime will discount 
them is the question close buyers are trying to 
answer. 


Prices have been losing ground in the past ten 
days and are now, in bars, plates and shapes, close 
to the level at which there was free contracting 
late in 1911 and early in 1912. Conditions other- 
wise are not the same, it is true, and neither buyer 
nor seller would repeat the free commitments of 
that memorable movement. 


Some agricultural works which bought only for 
this year have been sounding the bar market for 
1915, though others have contracts running to July. 
Current sales are more often at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, 
than 1.15c., and in Ohio a 2500-ton inquiry is 
known to have brought a 1.05c. quotation from two 
mills. 


The same tendency is seen in plates and struc- 
tural steel. Sales of the former at 1.05c., Pitts- 
burgh, are common, with mills running less than 
one-third capacity, while the low basis of some bids 
on structural steel is again attracting attention. 
The Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society finds 
that in October 35 per cent. of the fabricating shop 
capacity of the country was contracted for against 
5814 per cent. in September. 

The export movement is still much below the 
average of the first six months of the year. The 
French contracts for 31,-in. shrapnel rounds went 
at low prices, about 18,000 tens 
between two Pittsburgh companies. 


being divided 
Reported Russian and Norwegian inquiries for 
rails and the figuring of Russian and French com- 
missioners now in New York on various lots of 
freight cars are still without tangible results. 
The inquiry of the New York Central for 25,000 
tons of rails is likely to result in winter rollings for 
one mill, at least. Otherwise the rail makers have 
little to relieve the prospect of a very lean winter. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company has booked a 3500- 
ten order and the Ensley mill has a week’s uouble- 
turn operation ahead. Rails were part of the cargo 


The Iron and Metal Markets 
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of the first steamer of the new Mobile-San Fr: 
cisco line which sailed from Mobile last week. 

Tin-plate mills are reaching the end of the sea- 
son and some contracts are practically negotiated 
for next year, with indications that a $3.25 basis 
will be established. Sheet prices have sagged, with 
only 40 per cent. of capacity employed. Two or 
three aggressive sellers have taken business at 1.8! 
for No. 28 black. 

Our London cable tells of an advancing market 
for hematite iron. One Sheffield company has 
bought 100,000 tons. Several ship orders have 
added to the better feeling. The latest British em 
bargo is on tin-plate shipments to Denmark, Hol 
land and Sweden. 

The cast-iron pipe trade is figuring on the larg- 
est contract in many months—25,000 tons of 6 to 
18-in. pipe for Detroit, on which bids will be opened 
November 24. At Boston the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board is taking bids on 4000 tons of 
60-in. pipe. 





Ferromanganese is now a subject of diplomatic 
negotiation. It is believed at Washington that Brit- 
ish shipments to this country will be resumed under 
guarantee against re-exports that might reach Ger- 
many. Higher prices have been asked here on some 
spot lots, but users are not showing enough anxiety) 
to warrant them. 

Pig-iron buying for the first quarter and in some 
cases the first half of next year has broadened. In 
the East the activity has been greatest. Several 
large lots were quietly closed, $12, Buffalo, being 
readily done on contracts running to July. Smaller 
foundries have joined in the movement. A New 
York State rolling mill has bought 15,000 tons of 
gray forge iron. 

St. Louis steel foundries have taken 15,000 tons 
of basic iron, chiefly from Chicago district steel 
makers. About 20,000 tons of basic is under in- 
quiry for St. Louis and Central Western foundries. 


Improvement in non-ferrous metals is a feature 
of the week. Copper, spelter and lead have ad- 
vanced under increased demand, and all metal mar- 
kets show activity after months of stagnation. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous. 

: Nov. 18, Nov. 11, Oct. 21, Nov. 19. 

Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1914. 1914. 1914. 1913 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.... $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $15.50 
No. 2, Valley furnace.. 2.75 2.75 12.75 13.50 
No, 2 Southern, Cin’ti... 12.90 12.90 12.90 13.75 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.00 10.060 10.00 10.50 
No. 2, turnace, Chicago* 12.50 12.50 13.00 14.75 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa. 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh... 14.55 14.55 14.90 15.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 12.75 13.00 13.00 14.75 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 13.40 13.40 13.40 14.25 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 


in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 
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1914 


\ nber 19, 


Nov. 18, No ll, 
1914 1914 


Oct. 21, Nov. 19, 
1914 1913. 


Per Gross Ton 








ts, Pittsburgh. $19.00 $19.50 $20.00 $20.50 
lets, Pittsburgh 19.00 19.50 2.00 20.50 
eet bars, P’ gh 20.00 20.00 "20.50 21.00 
billets, base, P’gh 24 00 "24.00 75 O00 26.00 
ets, Phila 21.40 21.40 22.40 22.90 
Pittsburgh 25.00 2 ah 26.00 26.00 
(rhe Material, Per Gross To! 

, Chicago.. : 11.00 00 11.00 13.50 
ls, Philadelphia 13.00 13.00 13.00 17.00 
, Chicago 9.50 7 10.50 12.00 
s, Philadelphia 9.50 150 9.50 12.00 
scrap, P’gh 10.00 L0.00 0.75 L1.5t 

eel scrap, Phila 9.25 2 150 10.00 

steel scrap, Ch'go 7.7 } S 50 9 50 

ist, Pittsburgh 10.50 0.50 11.50 12.00 

st, Philadelphia 11.00 1.00 11.00 12.50 

st, Ch’go (net ton) 8 50 ‘ rT) With 10.00 
nished Iron and Steel, 

Lb. to Large Buyers Cents ‘ s Cents Cents 
ils, heavy, at mill 1.2 25 1.2 1.2 

mars, Philadelphia 1.12 12 l L27% 
rs, Pittsburgh. 1.16 ] 1.15 1.40 
rs, Chicago 0.95 0.95 1.00 1.15 
rs, Pittsburgh.... 1.1 10 1.15 1.30 

New York 1.2¢ ; 1.31 1.46 
tes, Pittsburgh l Lf 1.1 L.2 
ites, New York L.2¢ 1.26 1 1.41 
ete Pittsburgh 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.30 

, et New York 1.2¢ 26 1 if 

grooved steel, P’gh 1.10 10 1.1 1.2 
eared steel, Pg 1.1 l 0 

hoops, Pittsburgh 2 { 

sheets, Nails and Wire, 

Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cent 
lack, No. 28, P’gt 1.8 ri 1.9 1.9 
eets, No. 28, Pg 8 } } 

Pittsburg 1.60 1.60 1.60 160 
Pittsbure 1.60 t 60 
wire, base, Pg 1.40 Th 1.40 ‘( 
re, galv., ral 2 00 on , 00 2.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Net Tor at C)we 
| ompt ‘ 
futures 1.75 i i 2.00 
pr t *t ' + 
ti ? 1! | 7 
Metals, 
Lb. to Large Buyers ts ‘ ( 
New Yor 

olyvtt onl N Y 
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New y I 
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Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
», 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; In- 
17.9¢e.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; 
as City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; 
er, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 
Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and 
No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 
sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought 
nd boiler tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pa- 
oast are by rail. The rate via New York and the 
a Canal on plates, shapes, etc., is 46c. 


polis, 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
vide, 1.05c., base, net cash, 30 days. 


3 to 15 in.; channels, 
in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 in. 

ind over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.10c. Extras 
ther shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Structural Material.—I-beams 
‘ Ss 


( ts pe it 
ove is it 1¢ 
s over 18 ir 10 
over 6 in., on one or both legs 10 
es, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than \ in 
<, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 7 
structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
truck and onductor rail) 05 
nels and tees, under 3 in. wice is per steel 
ird, Sept l, 1309 20 to x 
beams and bulb angles 30 
d rail tees 7 
itting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive .25 
ting to lengths, under ft. to 1 ft. inclusive .50 
ting to lengths, under 1 ft 1.55 
ree for cutting to lengths ft nd over 


Wire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 

to jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.80. 
nized barb wire and fence staples to jobbers, 
Wire nails to jobbers, $1.60. 


Gal- 
$9- 


ted, Woven 


$1.60. 
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wire fencing, 73 per cent. off list for carloads; 72 off for 
1000-rod lots; 71 off for less than 1000-rod lots 


The following table gives the price to retail mer- 


chants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
tras added to the base price: 
VW e,% 
Nos ’ ©) 
Anne 3 $1.60 $1.6 ; ; 

Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chan ds 
$25 to $25.50. 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobber ul 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card « steel 
pipe in effect from November 2, 1914, and iron pipe from 
June 2, 1913, all full weight 

a 
Steel iron 
l B I i \ 
t i 
W 
r) 
> 
‘ ‘ 
1 
\ 
4 f ) te 
7 ; . ~ ‘ 

T ~ 

"T ib ; 

igt fe I t? 

} p ’ 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on 


1914, on iron, are as follows 


} 


steel and from January 2, 





Lap Welded Stee la Cy ul 
I 4 ind = ‘ - 
it ) 1% and 4 49 
e and 2% i: f ' ' 
ind 3 i ‘ } 
ind 4 ‘ ’ 
and 6 60 
to 1 , ‘ 9 
I mot z 
hie pr < 
ty , = j . 
2% nd larger, ove I 1) per cent et extra 
less than carloads will he old t the ds vered discounts 
r I ids, lowered | | ts ft nd 
! » dest tions ¢ I Mis I r eth 
er ft 1 ! li s nt x ne west e Mississipr 
Rivet ist be sold f.o ll at Pittsburgh basing is mt 
wered b two points () tandard hare ror ibes fe 
sirable orders the bove discounts ‘ } ied extra 
ad o Sio! ily twe s | 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue A ealed &) 
ts per Ib 
Nos. © to 10 1.35 to 1.49 
Nos ad i2 $0 to 1.45 
Nos 1 14 6 tol 
Ng a lf an te ‘ 





THE 





Bo 1? ( Si} s, ¢ R 

Cents pel 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.50to1l 
No. 1 Otol 
Nos. 1 14 1.55 to 1.60 
Nos. 1 nd lf 60 to 1.6 
Nos. 17 <o 1 1.65 to 1.70 
Nos. 22 and 0 to 1.7 
Nos. 25 an¢ , to x0 
No 9 sO TO bs 
No Zs o st 
No } ; y ; 
No i tie | 2.U 

; g Black Sheet Gauge 

( Ss] | 
Nos. 1 ne 1.85 to 1.9 
No 1 ; to 
Nos. 13 d 1 yer Ue : 
Nos. 15 and 16 LO te 
Nos. 17 t | - Le 
Nos ! 4 » 40 to 
Nos ‘ » te b 
NI ‘ 
No 
N 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., November 17, 1914. 

While a more hopeful feeling prevails, actual business 
booked by the mills has shown little if any increase, and 
prices still seem Sheets are slight- 
ly weaker and sheared plates have gone off further. As 
yet not enough business is being placed in semi-finished 
or finished lines to test prices, and what would be done 
on a large order for fairly prompt shipment is a ques 
tion. It is not believed conditions will get any worse, 
and betterment is looked for soon after the first of the 
year. However, it is certain that the mills will not have 
steady work and prices cannot show much appreciatio1 
until the railroads are financially able to make pur- 
chases, and this seems to be a long way off. The open- 
ing of the Federal reserve banks will no doubt help the 
money situation, and this in time will permit the rail- 
roads to market securities at fair rates of interest. Raw 
materials, such as pig iron, coke and scrap, are practi- 
cally stagnant. There is a little for bil 
lets. 


to be losing ground. 


more inquiry 
Pig Iron.—As yet the increased inquiry for Besse 
mer and basic iron noted last week has not developed 
into actual business. The American Steel Foundries is 
reported to be in the market for 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
basic iron for first half, but it is doubtful if any fw 
naces will sell at $12.50 at furnace for delivery so fai 


ahead. Some new business is being placed in high sili- 
con and charcoal iron, but very little in the other 
grades. We quote Bessemer at $13.60 to $13.75; basic, 


$12.50; No. 2 foundry, $12.75 to $13; malleable Besse- 
mer, $12.75, and gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley fur- 
nace, with a freight rate of 95c. a ton for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—More inquiry is reported 
for billets, but there is nothing doing in sheet bars be- 
yond specifications on regular contracts. These from 
the sheet and tin-plate mills are growing less, as the 
tin-plate trade is slowing down a good deal and the new 
demand for sheets is not heavy. We quote Bessemer 
and open-hearth billets at $19, and Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars $19.50, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Youngs- 
town; Bessemer and open-hearth billets, $19, and Besse- 
mer and open-hearth sheet bars, $20, f.o.b. maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh. Forging billets are quoted at $24 for sizes 
up to but not including 10 x 10 in., 
up to 0.25, the regular extras being charged for larger 
sizes and higher carbons. Forging billets running above 
0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. Axle billets 
are quoted at $21 to $22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys.—The situation is mixed. Several Phil 
adelphia dealers are still quoting 80 per cent. English 
ferromanganese at $68, seaboard, but are asking a guar- 
antee from buyers that it will not be re-exported to 
Germany. Offerings at less than $68 from stock for 
prompt shipment have stopped, and as high as $70 to 
$75 is now quoted. We quote 50 per cént. ferrosilicon, 
in lots up to 100 tons, at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, 
$72; over 600 tons, $71, delivered in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. On 10 per cent. ferrosilicon the quotation is $19; 


and for carbons 


11 per cent., $20, and 12 per cent., $21, f.o.b. cars Jack- 
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son County, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnace. W, 
20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. W; 
ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2 
lots and over, and 12%%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 
Steel Rails.—Inquiries are reported from 
for 30,000 tons of 67-lb. rails and 10,000 tons of 
rails, from Finland for 8000 tons, and from N 
for 20,000 These reports cannot be cont 
here, the inquiries not having come to the loca 
The domestic demand for standard sections is 0; 
small lots for prompt shipment, and the new d 
for light rails is dull, running only 1000 to 1200 
per week. We quote standard section rails, mac 
stock, at 1.25¢c., and of open-hearth, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote light rails as folloy 
8 and 10 lb. sections, 1.275c.; 12 and 14 
16 and 20 lb., 1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 4 
1.125c. Extras over the above prices a 


I 


tons. 


Bessemer! 


carload lots: 


l D9 Ae . 


eL00.; 
sections, 


follows: 


one hole ° $0.045 per 100 lt 
two holes 1.090 per 100 

0.090 per 100 ll 
a 180 per 100 it 





, one hole in flang 


ri \ 

drilling, two holes in flange 
All ft. and special lengths 
including 12 ft 
Spec l lengths, 12 ft. and under 


Note hit 





045 per 100 lt 
0.090 pe! 100 1} 
g 0.025 per 


I 
The above prices are for carload lots, the 
ferentials being allowed for large lots. 


usual 


Structural Material—New inquiry has been light 


It is understood that the steel for the new Schenk 
high school in this city, about 1300 tons, has beer 
placed with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company. The M 


Clintic-Marshall Company has taken 130 tons for the 
filtration Cleveland and 160 tons of 
work in New York City. We quote bean 
channels up to 15-in. at 1.10c., f.o.b. Pittsburg! 
On a desirable order, this price would be shaded. 


Plates.—The demand 


roof of beds at 
elevated 


and 


shows no betterment and 
seem to be weaker. The current demand does 
not represent more than 25 to 35 per cent. of mill 
capacity. We quote %4-in. and heavier plates at 1.05 
to 1.10c., the lower price being for desirable orders. 


prices 
I 





Wire Rods.—Some fair-sized orders for wire rods 
for shipment to England are being placed with loca 


mills on the basis of $24.50 to $25, Pittsburgh. Ther 
is practically no domestic demand and _ specifications 
against contracts are dull. For domestic business we 
quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $25 to 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—There is very little new demand and all 
the mills that make skelp are badly in need of orders. 
Some foreign inquiries, mostly from England, are i 
the market. We quote: Grooved steel skelp, 1.10c. to 
1.15¢e.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; grooved iron 
skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; sheared iron skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
delivered to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Ore 
$25.90, 


Tin Plate.—The season is fast drawing to a close, 
and mill operations are steadily decreasing. One leading 
local maker that has 32 mills is now operating only 
20, and on reduced time. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company is operating to 50 to 60 per cent. of 
capacity. As yet, none of the mills has named prices 
for delivery over 1915, but they are expected to do 
so shortly. The present demand is light and only fo 
lots. We quote 100-lb. 14 x 20 coke plates for 
prompt delivery from stock at $3.25 per box, but for 
a desirable order this price would be shaded. We quote 
100-lb. 14 x 20 terne plates at $3.10 to $3.20 per box, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


small 


Sheets.—While new orders for sheets and specifica 
tions against contracts are reported by some mills to 
be slightly better, prices do not show any improve- 
ment, largely due to the aggressive attitude of two or 
three mills that are evidently keen to get orders. Some 
mills will not quote for delivery beyond this month and 
December at present prices, believing that early in 1915 
there will be .. better demand. Mill operations are from 
10 to 50 per cent. We quote No. 28 Bessemer black 
sheets at 1.85¢. to 1.90c.; No. 28 galvanized, 2.85c. t 
2.90c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; 
No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 1.95c.; 


No. 28, 1.90c.: Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85¢.: Nos. 22 to 24, 








1914 


‘ her 19, 


Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. The 
ces are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker’s 
bers charging the usual advances for smal 
store. 


e Products.—There is a 
vire from England, Russia a 
in the market 
rumored. It is 
often dwindle to 
the order is actually placed. A 
2000 which 


There is also 


steady foreign inquiry 

nd France, but no 
calling fo 
a fact, too, 
propo! 


recent 


vy at 
is 5000 


present 1S In 
tons, as 
ries sent out small 
Case 
in inquiry fo) 


order for 500 tons. 


tons. but finally 


a specific 
e 


nails, 


The 


en demand for fence wire and for wire 


nearly so heavy as for barb wire 


emand itor wire and wire nalis 18s quiet. and 





ju 

veak. Wire nails have sold at $1.55 and 
it $1.35. We quote wire nails at $1.60; 
ed wire, $1.40; galvanized barb wire and 
ple painted barb wire, $1.60, all f.o.b. 
3 added to point of delivery, terms 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. We 

at $1.60 to $1.65, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 

We quote woven wire fencing at 7 
I oad lots, 72 on 1000-rod lots and 71 

é its, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Shafting Make ep the new demand quiet 

( I m general consumers light The aut 
( e still taking in a moderate amount 
t so much as some time ago At 
emand ot ore than 25 per cent 
a ed that the price vnic! 

PAVE ittle or no margtil ot prot 

d shafting at 66 to 67 per ce off 


yrder, delivered in base territo 

iro and Steel Bars.- Specificatior against Oo 
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I ined this territory, in other secti 
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I o 1.20 I Pitt irgh 
ilroad Spikes.—Railroads are making no new put 
are tt specifying against contracts placed 
he ye: We iote standard sizes of railroad 
es at $1.35 to $1.40, and smaller railroa 
pikes at $1.45 to $1.50 per 100 lb. in carload 


Pittsburgh. 


. ion 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—There is no betterme: 
hich is only for small lots to meet curre! 
Spe fications against contracts are dull, a 
ire still being named by several makers of 
( : hat have heat y Stocks. The new de 
oiler and structural rivets is quiet, as the 
d boiler shops are not running to mor 
> per cent. of capacity. We quote stru 
1.45c. and boiler rivets at 1.55c. in cal 
mall lots taking an advance of about 10 
and bolts are as follows i lots o 
ver, delivered within a 20c. freight radiu 
threads Sf ff 
oit i th s 5 1 | oft 
7 ’ ee 
+? re @ na off 
110% « 
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Hoops and Bands.—New é s hg! y 
small lots for prompt shipm: Spe a 
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Coke. Some inquiry | ‘ it ] ‘ y>ke 
r first half, t the or tract closed e for 

I istert or me ed ‘ ] , ‘ which 
is Deel ne ed. Ir of tl expected reductior 
ll Vag bout Janu eT eg off. 
ne ile ge that if genera vag educt ire made 
tne Wi | ide oKe 7 ‘ and ce é ry Tner re 
ought to better advantages We quote standard make 
f blast-fu ace coke for prompt shipment at $1.50 to 
$1.60 ne net tor it over tandar ; ke f 72-hr 
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foundry coke, $1.90 to $2 per net t at oven fo) all in carload lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $25 to § 


prompt delivery. The Connellsville Courier reports the mill, net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, ‘ 
output of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville 1.25¢., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 t 
regions for the week ended November 7 as 211,554 net 1.25c.: 16 to 20 lb., 1.30c.; 12 lb., 1.85¢.; 8 Ib 


tons, an increase over the previous we of 5590 tons ingle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—One of the steel comp: 
Pittsburgh has opened negotiations for contra 


Chicago ering ste¢ for first-quarter shipment on the 


1.10 P burgh, and there has developed a n 

' » AT ile an 1 1014 j 7 \ 2 . . 
CHICAGO, ILL,, November 18, 1914 (by WV activity in this direction. A number of the mi 
ly terest rates at ( hicago nave oftie ally dro} ped eve , are rel ictant to col sider contracts and tl 


m to 6 per cent., coincident with tl ne ng oO ment not yet general. For prompt shipment 
the Federal reserve bank. The financia tmosphers ] +, Chicago, continues available. Specificatio 


which has prevailed for several 1 is ha é ich ing the pa week were slightly improved in 1 


1 dominant facto determini isine entiment the ora placed including 3000 tons of car 
that the improvement thus indicated 1} my] tant. No which \ is for passenger equipment and h 
is the market tone insensible to the vrogress that is nderframes for the Pennsylvania Railroad. TI! 
being made clearing the channe of trade, and a rava Construction Company ordered about 800 
much better feeling prevails. Contracting for struc apply on its contract just secured for the Second 
tural steel for first-a arts a ivery } hee} inaugul me { Ari ry atl Chi ago, There is alse a fair 
ited on the basi 1.10c., Pittsburgh, but the move bridge stee We quote for Chicago delive 
ment has not yet gathered any particul: nomentum. terial from mill 1.25c. to 1.28¢ 
Specificatio during ‘ vert ghtly improved 
nd of structura { ed 1 dge inqui ind 
rae ( ( ! ! ll I 2 CP. ( 
( aT tc Inte, tt¢ n et { Plates \ ! to ige ol plate fo? ant 
j he ' wes } 1 litt T ) ym prise the bulk of the | 
operat t ith mor eing e th t iva ( plate mi Beyond this the n 
ecessary ( ! ed ord ‘ The leer ttle comme of interest We quo 
St. Paul Ra oad renew ts announcement « $13.000, (Chicago ae ery of plates from mill 1.25c. to 1.28 
000 expenditu f electrifying its Rocky Mow 
D 10! i ct ner I tn pu last ele 
ocomotive for that purposs \ rept curré ; 
; ; Sheets.—Sheet uss are showing some disp 
of an inquiry from the Lake Shor 000 tons o 
5 : to « { it the mil! are not very keen to on 
no { ; ‘ . +r . 
an - A Tae ses ek thems¢ Specifications are slightly improve 
l | é l oO ¢ mporta ine ir 4] . . , + } y 
ann 4 © ha a is ai os he yncessions in prices do not seem to be ap} 
aie : ie ee ace hee ed ent. We quote for Chicago delivery from mill: N« 
ee: “< 7 CN eee ida ii blue annealed, 1.53c.; No. 28 black, 2.03c. to 2.08c.; N 
y Ul p ng - aca , to Ss» * 2 of ed. 3.08c. to 3.08c. 
t-1re pipe. 
Pig Iron.—In y engaging the attention of 1 
hant furnac th ot t mited to a fe \ 
ots under 1000 tons, part of this for south Ohio de 
wry Phe ivity of el mp vhict Bars—The market for bars, in so far as ther 
has been mo ecently conn¢ it YUU business going, is simply following the gener: 
tor f basic to an E t. Louis ; inue end without much change as to quantity and with 
the principal facto establishit _ Ht There is a disposition on the part of 
remainde the ' y of the Ame Ut I get away from the minimum prices wi 
are n to 10,000 tor plants at Alhane e prevailed for bar iron but our quotation ren 
a shart ounte ne I 11 Cle Ul incl ed Hard steel bars are going at about 1.2! 


are pecu . to the ; . situatio na U1 ope! We quote 10 mil shipme nts as follows: Bat iron, 0.95 


e adhe 0 teel bars, 1.25c.; hard steel bars 1.20 
ery general to the >4 I e for natt arloads, 65 per cent. off; less than carloa 
Stan aq wo0ns d I a pre! il 0p t} 
VV ad ae very ( Pou he r? ine ? \ 
solicited for f te it $10, B nat ~ 
sponse to an 1 ing demand f mang ( 5 
ro? ( of e A in intere ip] | f t 
raised it rrading in tnat respect The f owing qi : 
tations are for iron delivered at consumers’ vards. Rivets and Bolts.—Recent bolt orders have bee 
cent those for North Citi wind ~~ e liberal seale. Irregularities in prices 


and b: re e { l ‘ ile, concessions being especially promin 


‘ e carriage and machine bolts. Quotations 


clude a 100Ca V1 ning rve averagfZli HC. t oY 


ov Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., roll 


R5: thread, 80-20; larger sizes, 80; machi 

. 1 in., rolled thread, 85-5; cut thre: 

85: ( izes, 80-5; coach screws, 85-10; hot press 

head, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7 

I ff cwt Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.58 

Q Ri oC} ; itt Bates Tall ‘wat Oe i 

R is¢ ag irioad lots: bouler rivets, Lt if 
J ( 


Rails and Track Supplies.—I y which has be 
current for track suppli tO U-I lelivery ha Wire Products.—The general reduction in the p 

not yet developed any ising except ome sma 1f wire products equivalent to about $1 a ton bea 
tonnages of tie plates \ report oted that the New vitness to the lack of business in this territory. W 
York Central Lines have made inquiry 1 »,000 tons quote to jobbers as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 

of rails but this market has not yet officially received it. coarser, base, $1.58; wire nails, $1.78; painted ba 
We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.45c. to 1.50c.., wire, $1.78; galvanized, $2.18; polished staples, $1.7* 


base: track bolts with square nuts, 1.8! te Y0c., base, y inized, $2.18, all Chicago. 


( 
kn O24 








1914 


\ er 19, 


Pipe.—A 
into 


Iron very large municipal tonnage 
the market in the next few 


week produced no business deserving of 


i to come 
We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 
{4 in., $26; 6 to 12 in., $24; 16 in. 


th $1 extra for gas pipe. 


and up, 


Material—The scrap market presents a mo 
scarcity of buying by the melters and an 
decline in values. No change can be ex- 
this programme until the situation improves 

the marketing of finished products. The 
Alton is 1200 tons of 
We quote for delivery at buyers’ Chi- 


cinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


asking prices on 


works, 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 17, 1914. 
the market as a whole, there can be no ques- 
it the better tone recently referred to has de- 
to actual improvement in orders for miscel- 
materials, though in a few spots demand is as 
en worse than it was before the trade began 


necouraged. Low prices are a bad feature so 


the mills are concerned, it being difficult for 
obtain more than 1.25c., Philadelphia, for 
hapes and bars in any quantities that run 


than what might be called jobbing lots. 
sellers are most reluctant 
next year, though in some cases this 
en done. In pig iron there has been a fair 
nt as compared with recent lack of activity, the 
being done at low competitive prices. A little 
ment in demand is shown in bars and in some 
ns in plates, but structural material remains in 
itisfactory state. Billets are dull. The demand 
eets has fallen off sharply and the immediate 
presents no brighter prospects. The scrap mar- 
tagnant. There is little or no new demand for 
nganese and the restriction placed by England 
importation here does 
worry. 


At the 
to enter contracts 


ng into 


not seem to be consid- 


ause for 
m Ore.—Nothing of interest is presented in the 
ket. The only importation reported last week 
port was 11,300 tons from Cuba. 
lron.—In foundry grades there is a decided bet- 
inquiry and sales despite the fact that de- 
do not show much improvement. It is evident 
ne need of providing for the remainder of the 
d into the first quarter of 1915 is becoming 
essing while there is a realization on the part 
imers that this is a time to buy cheap iron, the 
ing true to an extent which is unpleasant for 
contemplate. Some of the eastern Pennsylvania 
have met the $12 furnace, or $14.45, Phila- 
price made by certain Buffalo producers. 
tions mentioned by the trade include the buy- 
1500 tons of No. 2 X by one jobbing foundry 
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ind VE 2900 tons by another: 500 tor 
pipe and fittings; in the neighborhood of 10 
a Virginia pipe foundry and about 2000 
local pipe maker A manufacturer of il piy 
about to enter the market 000 tons, p! y Ne 
2 plain, and a stove manufacturer who has be ind 
ing sellers is expected to buy about 200 { N 
2 X.* An inquiry is out for 500 tons of mallea Othe 
and mostly smaller lots have been sold 
ect of ne ries, \ make ; la 
L600 last week asse! I vi 
ire ordering more the ea é 
ad admit hat the ‘ \ et 
hurt by the low price le at Buffa te 
that one eller t tne tte 4 I e 
w quotation referred to. There ha 
Southern iror Bas and | ! | I 
Quotations for standard b 0 
buyers’ yard this d 

Raat 

> Vf 

if 

Ferroalloys.—The market 80 pe 
anganese omina il S f I 
representatives of Eng produce » 
ther than the age ¢ f 
or tne tock he nave Che ‘ 
ibuted to the fact that 

y we supplied in vie if the lessenes er hey 
now have for fe omanga ‘ lhe ! tly 
placed upon the exportat he alloy d 
nas not ‘ ir created al l ird ea I 
eason that it 1 inderstood that England permit 
exports where a guarantee is written into the t 
by responsible parties that importations wi 
sumed by them alone and under circu! re 
shipped to other | lyé . iomesti r foreig Neg 
tiations to perfect this arrangement are ! inde? 
way. An appeal was first made to the | Stat 
Government to forbid reshipment to oth intrie 
but this the Government eould not do Imp itior 
in the week ended November 14 totaled 91 hip 
ments having been increased at the request of Englisl 
producers about two week ag The quotatior 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon contmues at $7/1 to 9/ Pitt 
burgh, depending on quantity ordered 

Bars.—There was a betterment in th igvregat« 
of steel bars sold last week, though there vere no 


received. 
involved 1.25c¢ 


large orders W he re a good sized quar tity 
Philadelphia, can be 
for prompt delivery, and 
into the first 


reluctant to 


»btained, 


easy 


some “ales have beer 


made 
though 
contracts. \ 
Pittsburgh, for 


Selle rs 


guarter on this basis, makers are 


‘ 


such sale of 60 tor 
made at 1.12%: 
New York. endeaver to get 1.30c., 
Philadelphia, for first quarter and at least 1.55c. for 
second quarter. Iron bars are weak at 1.12c., Phila 
delphia, which is 1.05¢. at nearby Easter 
mills. A bridge at Washington, to be erected for the 
District of Columbia, will require 150 tons of ste¢ 


reinforcing bars. 


enter 
was shipment t 
wester! 


equal to 


Plates.—Specifications and new busine nave t 
a shade better, with the bulk of the transact 
volving small and miscellaneous lots Inquiri¢ fo 
contracts into next year are oming out mo! rreei 


with the expectation of getting the present 


refusing to sell at 1.25 


pri 


Some mills are Philadelpt 


beyond the end of this year Requirements for plate 
for boiler work are more numerous The betterment 
referred to is not general, the demand or e of the 
makers continuing very light 

Billets —The demand continues dull and th 


tation is unchanged at $21.40 for 
billets. A mill 
it contemplates shutting dowr 
and will blow out its 


ber 19. 


open-hearth ro 
ahead tha 
its open-hearth furna 


ITnace N ‘ 


local sees so little business 


last active blast fi 


Structural Material.—In this territory there continue 
to be a dearth of undertakings which would furnish 


business for local mil! The quotations 


for early de 
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livery range ft 


quantity of material and delivery wanted. 


ing asked by 


and Wa 


Docks, 
estimated will t 


Sheets.—A | 


G Capacity 


mediate future 


this 


THE IRON 


om 1.25¢. to 1.30c., to the week 


are be 


according 


sids 


the Navy Department, Bureau of Yards each 
shington, for a warehouse which it is oo! 
ake 1000 tons. Cour 
1 } cuses 

arge local producer is running nearly 
contr 


business 


but lacks for the im- 
It is noted that consumers are keeping 


week, 
cnan 


. ior 


AGE 


‘ 


public 
week for an addition to the lola Sanitarium iy 
structure 
advertised for steel for an addition t 


he 
ty jail, 
The I 
act fol 
ge in 


that city, 


November 1! 


school No. 26, 


Rochester, 


taking about 150 tons. Fig 
suffalo, and a vocational schoo 
L. Heughes Company, Rochesté 
steel for a substation of the telep|} 


100 tons. 


O14 
L4 





contracts alive, but are slow in specifying. Some of Old Material.—The market continues stag 
these contracts were entered to cover the third quat an aimost complete absence of demand and o7 
ter of this year The quotation for No. 10 blue an ificant sales, confined to a few lines. Pric« 
nealed sheets is 1.50c. to 1.55« Philadelphia ‘hanged from last week. We quote dealer 
.r ross 1, f.o.b. Buffalo, as f ws 
Coke.—Nothing of interest has developed and quo price per gro ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follow 
> . or ting stee $< ( 
tations for prompt shipments continue at about $1.60 . ans 
os ’ yh oru e¢ 12.50 t 
per net ton at oven for prompt furnace coke and $2.10 N ra oad wrought scrap 9 Of 
SOF for awe re wid th heer Bin N railre el t 9.20 UU 
$2.50 fo foundry. Freight rates his city fron 7 be on 11.00 te 
he principal producing districts are as follows: Cor O re xe 16.00 to 
nellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85 and Mountain, $1.65. ae Pa ; z =o 
Old Material.—Dealers continue to be hopeful, ~ turni 2d te 
He es turning 7.50 te 
though business ha not yet improved Quotation for ring 00 to 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering east re 10.50 te 
ais s : : ni grate I 8.00 te 
er! Pennsylvania an iking freight rate trom S ton) 8.00 to 
. me os ? ire a folie ‘ Wr igl pil 6.50 te 
B lled I iv to 
N 7.00 to 
oO tes ql ’ ta 9 £ 00 to 
) pt r « ' T 
rat ' ‘ 
Cincinnati 
. eaiiroad ‘w , CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 18, 1914.—(By VW 
heat be Pig Iron.—The week opens with a very decid 
Bundle heet vement in the situation. This statement shouk 
MI anes e construed indicating that business is yet 
ng for the season. But the improvement 
trate , I a aon Q marke that it is a matter of common comment 
St I 8.00to 8 hough th ority of foundry melters in this vi 
’ \ 0 . 1 
é contracting for large amounts to be shipp« 
} O ext year, several deals hav 
Buftalo e worthy of notice, among whict 
1000 tons of Northern iron for a e 
BUFFALO, N. Y., N i O} \ western Ohio melter took 500 
Pig lron. he tone of he marke etts vith > Ni », and 1500 tons of the same g 
' Boo h ween he : than fe ractec by a northern Ohio firn \ 
‘ ee} o es ’ nrol \ 000 tons of fou | ‘ UU tol ol Southert No. 
ar im é rracde and princip v f } au ip \ Mi ourt company, and severa 
te nipmel ! is made ipa n Ost e! } Vv < magnitude have beer closed wi 
1 a] ¢ im heing co ‘ 4 ‘ hei pul ry eported The prompt shipmet ; 
ks oe ale : na tances urge v requesting rus} o shows improvement, and a 
hipmet Quite irge proporti of th ellers are in a more optimistic mo¢ 
va hipr ; erri d contra ‘ 1 show some surprising developm: 
‘ { nendi aie f ‘ pared with the record of the past few wer 
t } il iI it i t i,’ U t 
same destinatio Price re fa om satisfacto1 é eing figured on include one from nortl 
the produce pe ‘ : irrent p ‘ fo i 500 tons of Northern No. 1, and a sout!l 
juarter shipment no ttractive to n v of the Ind concern will soon buy 1500 tons of mixed gra 
i on 0 es have already advanced the cluding both Northern and Southern irons. Ther 
schedule for first-ha delive Oc. ni with a il! ed order in view from central O! 
minimum of $12.50, f.o.b. ears at furnace, for No X Malleable is very quiet. The latest inquiry for ba 
oundry The Wickwire Ste Company ar ounce tnat for 10,000 tor trom the St. Louis district fo. 
one of it irnace stacks v it of blast for a1 Prices are firm at $10, Birmingham, and > 
ndefinite period ~hout a we For deliverv ove onton, for either prompt or first half delivery. Bas 
the remaindet this ve we ; with 50s freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and $1 
ner ton additio call tae | m Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as foll 
‘ Se he oke N« adr ! soft.$13.40 to $13.9 
_ t N Timea ] 
\ s he ( é Ne il 2 40 to 
NI, \ ~ he N¢ 1 fc ! 11.90 te 
N“ Th ~ ' ory or 11.40 te 
N t ( 7.20 te 17.7 
' () Ni 15.26 to 15 
Mi ) , 1’é to 
B O Ni { 
Cc} : rn Ohio m ble Bessen 14.2¢ 
Northert ; 1 to ) 
Sut I I oal to 7 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Continued imp ment i rd Southe irwhee 6.90 te 
sentiment noted, though actual sales have not (By Mail) 
shown an increase in volume, being confined most « Coke. \ furnace operator in southern Ohio 
rely to small lot business. Some interest mong buy ntracted for 35.000 tons of Pocahontas coke for 
ers noted concerning contracts for busin¢ to n ery through first half. This is the only notable 
year, indicating that an increasing number of users 0 furnace coke in this territory. Considerably mor 
finished products believe the turn it prices is at hand nes in domestic coke is reported, although the 
ind nothing will be gained by further delay in orde1 ‘mounts are relatively small. A great deal of fou 
‘ 1) } * ’ 4 . ; . noe 107K 1 ; . ’ : 
ing. sellers, however, are not soliciting ‘15 business coke due on this year’s contracts will probably be us¢ 
at irrent prices. Fabricators report some improve ridge over into first quarter. A number of jobbing 
nant . on ~_ = na ‘ = bs on ca en : . . . 6d ° ay 
ment in inquiry for structural material. Bids go in to oundries in this immediate vicinity are buying carioa 
day for 200 tons of steel for the Union high school quantities for prompt shipment. Connellsville fur? 
addition, Lockport, N. zs Bids will also be taker this COKE is quoted at $1.60 to $1.70 per net ton at < 
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indry grades ranging from $2 to $2.25 for 
and future shipment. Wise County and Poca- 
coke is quoted 10c. to 25c. a ton above these 


tinished Material.—Mill agencies report a few more 
from different sources, covering iron and steel 

| small structural shapes, but there is little 
Warehouse stocks are able to take 
the less than carload tonnage offered. Local 
ices on steel bars and structural shapes are 
ved at 1.80c. There is a better demand for gal- 
sheets for prompt shipment, although most 
ire for carload lots. No. 28 black sheets are 
t 2.058¢e. Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky., and gal- 
it 3.058c. Track material is not in much 


isiness. 


Old Material.—Both the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
Ohio railroads are said to have out lists, and 
lroads are known to have a considerable ton- 
crap on hand. The demand is still slack, and 
ase in the consumption on account of a number 
y foundries is a negligible proposition, consid- 

he large stocks in yards. The minimum figures 
ow represent what buyers are willing to pay 
ery in their yards, Ohio and Cincin- 
the maximum quotations are dealers’ prices, 
yards: 


southern 


Per Gross Ton 
thE 00to $6 
to a 
ng rails, 50 lb. and up 19.50to 20.00 


teel 1 Is ; ito 10.00 


9.00 


orings ».75 to 4.25 
turnings 40 to 4.25 
id cast scrap 9.00 to 9.50 


chine! s scrap ; Oto 1oO.on 


t scrap ».75 to 6 

ro! ixies ; to 13 
otive tires tsmootn ns e) ‘ i to OOo 
nad flues 2” to 

ible and stee 


il “a tank il 


| scrap 6.50 to 7.00 
a sheet scrap $ » to 4.7 


Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, have sold 100,000 
Solvay coke to an Ironton furnace, shipments 
ibuted through 1915. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 17, 1914. 


lron Ore.—The last ore cargoes are scheduled to be 
from Superior next Monday. Duluth was the 
pper lake port to get through this year, the last 
being sent from that port November 10. Some 

be shipped from Escanaba late this week. We 
follows: Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; 
Bessemer, $3.50; old range non-Bessemer, $3; 


$2.85. 


prices as 
non-Bessemer, 
Pig Iron.—Not many sales are reported but the 
improved volume of inquiries noted a week 
nues. This is mostly for small lots of foundry 
delivery after January 1. With the present 
peration of the foundries, and the faet that 
sumers will carry iron over until next year, 

nen do not look for much activity during the 
weeks. Conditions have improved with the 
foundries, but most of these have good sized 
finished product on hand. Southern iron is 

ve than Northern at present. We note the 
1000-ton lot and a 500-ton lot to a local con- 

the first half on the basis of $10, Birming- 

No. 2 and a few smaller lots. Several in- 
pending, including one for 1000 tons of 

iron from a northern Ohio stove foundry. On 

on $12.75 for No. 2 is the prevailing minimum 


by Cleveland and Valley furnaces. A report 
lry iron has been offered as low as $12.50, 


rnace, lacks confirmation. We quote Cleve- 


ery as follows: 
$14.70 
ana . oe Saeee 
No. 2 foundry $13.25 to 13.75 
No. 2 foundry 14.00 
ree pees seed as ea ‘ aes 13.00 
Co. silvery, & per cent. silicon 17.62 
rd low phos., Valley furnace. 20.00 
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Coke.—The market is dull, the only sales reported 
being small lots of foundry coke, for early shipment. 
Sales are being made at $2.25 to $2.35 for the best 
grades. We quote standard foundry furnace coke for 
prompt shipment at $1.50 to $1.60 per net ton at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel—The improved sentiment in 
the steel trade noted last week is still apparent, but 
the improvement in orders so far is very light. Weak- 
ness in the steel bar market has developed and in a 
few cases buyers have succeeded in forcing down the 
price to 1.05c., Pittsburgh. A local inquiry for 2500 
tons is understood to have brought out that quotation 
from two mills. With the prevailing low con- 
sumers are making inquiries for material for the first 
quarter, hoping to be able to contract for that delivery 
at current prices. The 1.05c. quotation on plates noted 
last week is being made quite freely by some of the 
smaller mills. Considerable new work in structural 
lines is in the hands of architects and several jobs for 
which inquiries are out will be placed shortly. These 
include the passenger boat docks in 
tons, the general contract for which has been let to 
George Cooke, Detroit, Mich. The Brookville Bridge 
Company, Brookville, Ohio, has taken 600 tons for a 
bridge in Dayton. Bids will be taken this 
200 tons for Charity Hospital, Cleveland. Fabricated 
work is at present being taken at unusually low prices. 
The demand for sheets shows some improvement and 
business is being placed at the ruling prices of 1.90c. for 
No. 28 black, 2.90c. for No. 28 galvanized, and 1.35c. 
for blue Sheet bars are quoted at $19.50, 

but reports indicate that this price can be 
shaded 50c. The demand for bars continues very 
light. We quote iron bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c. for Cleve 
land delivery. Warehouse prices are 1.80c. for steel 
bars and 1.90c. for plates and structural material. 


pr ices 


Cleveland, 500 


week I0! 


ant? ealed. 
Youngstown, 


iron 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 


nuts is light and prices are weak. There is little new 
inquiry for rivets, as most consumers are under con- 
tract. We quote structural rivets at 1.45c. and boiler 


rivets at 1.55c. for carload lots, and $1 a ton higher for 
smaller lots. follows: Common car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 
80 and 20 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; 
larger or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; machine bolts with 
h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 
80 and 25 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; 
larger or longer, 80 per cent.; coach and lag screws, 
80 and 25 per cent.; square h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, 
$6.30 off; hexagon h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.20 off; 
c. p. c. and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $6 off; 
hexagon % in. and larger, $7.20 off: 9/16 in. and 
smaller, $7.80 off; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and 
larger, 85, 10 and 5 per cent.; 9/16 in. 
10, 10 and 5 per cent. 


Old Material—The market is 
than at any time in several months. 


Discounts are as 


and smaller, 85, 


apparently quieter 
Mills are not buy- 
ing and there are very few transactions between deal- 
ers. Prices are weak but several quotations are nominal 
owing to the local consumer i 
offering $8.50 for heavy steel yard scrap and $9 for 
shop steel. In the Valley $10 appears to be the maxi 
mum price. Some heavy steel scrap sold recently by 
the Erie Railroad Company is understood to have gone 
as low as $9.80 for Sharon delivery. Quotations on old 
carwheels and malleable have declined 50c. a ton 
We quote f.o.b. Cleveland as follows: 


absence of sales. A 


Per Gross Ton 


Old stes ! s, rerolling $11.00 to $11.75 
Old iron rails 12.00 
Steel var axles 11.75 to 12.00 
Heavy melting stee t 

Old carwheels ot ) 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over 22 00to 25.00 
Agricultur malleable 8 OO te x50 
Railroad malleable + OO te 9 25 
Light bundled sheet scray 7.50 to 8.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron car axles $16.75 to $17.00 
Cast borings 5.50to 5.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 5.00 to 5.25 
Steel axle turnings . 6.00 to 6.25 
No. 1 busheling, new 8.00 to 8.25 
No. 1 busheling, old 7.75 to 8 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ : 9.09 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast .... a ‘et 9.25 to 975 


Stove 


plate . oa ‘ 7.50 


1200 
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Birmingham picking up, owing to the increas 
putt out of gulf ports. The domesti 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.. Novemb« 16. 1914 hampered by a continuance of mild weath 
Pig Iren.—A few more sales were made the pas ctive, but the mall supply is taken ca 
¢ I LO ome time previou No one el: ms to ote, per net ton, f.0.b. oven, as folloy 
; » to $2.90: foundry, $3 to $3.20 
ecured re th 10, even for first half, bu : 
d ed that this price has be shaded One lot o 
1O00 wa hooked for the Northwest and several [The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Con 
ot 200 to 300 tons were sok the Middle West, Ordered the resumption of operations at th: 
eside smounts in Southern territorv. With Ala ail mill on double turn for one wee} 
hres ore blast furnaces off the active list 1 is believed M lay, November 23. Further operatior 
oO imulation wil ow cease Tw nteresting e will depend on orders received meanw! 
‘ the week were the leparture of the ! nip 
the new Mobile-Sa Francisco line om Mobil Bae 
vith several thou d ff Birmingham iron and St. Louis 
teel products aboard, together with the announcemer St. Louis, Mo., November 16, 
rt anotnel ng on December 2, and the opening of Pig lron.—Increased inquiry from the fou 
he W rior River ) i point » miles above Tusca terests, together with reported purchases for 
oosa to the gulf at Mobile for all the year traffic hence Granite City plant, helped to give life to the 
orth for vessels drawing 6 ft. of water. With the cor The Granite City purchase is reported as 15,00( 
pletion of lock 17 in May next this depth of navigatio1 f which one-third goes to that plant and the rer 
vill have reached the Pratt co: eam as ta rth as o other plants of the same company. Sales we 
Cordova, 75 miles north of Tuscaloosa, thus completing x carloads, except for 1200 tons, which in 
he W: lor improvement scheme begu years ag Li Superior iron, Southern coke and Southe 


total 


; 


‘ fa cos ( $11,000,000 are oa arwheel iron. A sale of 500 tons of No. ? S 
g out of Southe ports for European wate1 ern was made for first half at $10, Birminghan 
n eate reedom since more definite knowledge was he sale was 300 tons of Lake Superior ch; 
ecu or n positior ot German crulst The ge [wo other inquiries of 1200 and 1000 tons respe 
g in the iron and steel trades hi: et n infilled to date. 
‘ yptimi tic. Inquiries 1915 delivery on the Coke.—Practically no business has appeared 
oh at ee ee ae ae BIDIy ~~. oe narket, but allotments under contract ar 
cle $10, but no such sales are reported. lror ind thout request for holding back. By-product 
cal men are equally interested in preventing increases is quoted a little under the Connellsville ove 
— pace core acag er ee rrp age plus $2.80 freight rate, exact figures depending 
e oa aro : ‘ a conditions at the moment of the transaction. 
b2 on pig iron to Mobile which was ordered to be low ; , 
ail $1.75, but is held up to $2.75 on a request fo1 Finished [ron and Steel_—Structural material | 
ehearing by the railroads. The making of the Birming been particularly dull. In the wagon trade demand 
sees Slgnalieiies. es cahloneenl till Ahis Mieiiiitindin Ciena 4 een cut to the minimum, while the agricultural dema 
ina carrier was received. with favor | y eee ilso ligl Movement out of warehouse has show 
on iron operators. Extensions of that line to th dei e increase and there is evidence that br 
Warsior River, connecting: with the coal fields. ar cators are disposed to pay the advanced price 
presaged. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmir gvhan time rather than commit themselves to large quantities 
nace the hiche eures represent nacial ire ind long time contracts. The quotations for sto 
as rehouse are as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.7 
bal 1.65c.; structural material, 1.80c 
plates, 1.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 2c.; N 
N . la sheets, 2.55¢.; No. 28 galvanized, black 
\ rauge, bde. 
Bas Old Material—About the only material selli 
ap of foundry grade. Aside from this th 
Cast-Iron Pips Some satisfactory ord ve bee ng by dealers is for investment to await the tur 
eceived by local shoy The National. the news pipe he market. Some parts of recent lists offered 
ndustry, has secured Havana contract of about 100 vithheld because of the very low prices bid. Deal 
ons and o for Duluth for 200 tor The leading while not particularly optimistic, believe that the 
ntere s credited with an order for 1000 te or the as been reached, but cannot figure when thé 
Be I plant Operations at water-pipe plant ure movement will begin. We quote dealers’ p 
o 75 per ent The pipe shop of the Centra S ouis, as follows: 
Foundry Company at He eported as operat a 
yuSs1i univel pipe I} it hop e il 0 
rease¢ operatio! S pu Y e! ! elk orm . f 
th: espect. About 700 o of wats al 
a pipe tormed a portio tne lipmel tre { 
Mi to San Francisco « wer Wi ( 
me ton, f.o.b. pipe h yar j 
0; | and upward, $18, I i ra 
yu ons are shaded or Y tio : 
Old Material.—Deal nu Dt 
till prevailing Lig! m«¢ t 
? onat lz Tithe n are 
slow. We quote, n per g le a 2 750 th 
S] 2 to 
lers S00 
tires 
. 7.00 te 
t : : b s 0 te 
, Se : ; bushe 6.75 to 
N . , I el 1 sheet nd rings 25 to 
I ) te ( ( ts I 9.00 to 
OO te ( = plate ne ht st scrap i. 4 to 
, | ty tT 
es nd flues 5.00 to 
Coal and Coke.—Coal operators do not report mucl os ee ee e 35 = ¢ 
vement in the use of steam co: Che bunker bus! shop turnings 4.25 te 
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. Tt : . : 
San Francisco ome SERS Cee Sp sae Sere | ms 
of the Panama-Pacil Expositior that e United 
AN FRANCISCO, CAL., November 10, 1914. States Steel Products Company hich w three 
ontinues hght The small jobbing move ws ; Palace of M - 
lerately well maintained, but the mor Tey, where ‘ vi 5 i 
: es , 4] ex! ol ‘ I 
i eeping out ne market, and the 
he mills is extremely sma More a ei 
: -? - Q ; | C 
‘ er ess stabil ‘ ha efore The ‘ I ‘ . ne ; 
5 ; 
some quarte s th it ’ ions are ; ‘ ‘ I i ‘ 4 \\ 
: , ~ ‘ y ‘ ») ; y 
da that a firmer Tfeeling i@velop ea : y, , 
’ rt eT \ 
veal Ar ipward n ement wou = N , 
n | Pine ( ni ’ ‘ 
‘ Oo ice ible epie! i gy” of sto , 
{ ¢ ‘ 
ynnage of barb wire has passed throug 
; ' » ‘ ] 
to Janar nd man? i aa inge, | { 
So 4 
l eported loca , \ 
Current isiness 18 almost entirely of a sma N VY 
> 7 » - 
“ge . rl 
é Some ofr tne eading nerchants have Cw UOLK 
n Dar till due to arrive » Carry tne NEW YORE ; 
year. I! 11 mills continue to operate in a Pig Iron.—Buving of the 1 
1 ingquirie tor reintoreing materi "1 j . 1.4 j ‘ > 
pile ) Oo and east re \ 
a ‘lose competition. Values now some ha cle v I re f ‘ 
Eastern mill agents ot ) i DASIS OT ferred f1 e tonnac’ hich i? 
ttsburgh, but a lower figure could probably b« venerally » the trade Tr} ha ee! i 
desirable specifications, of quiet buving. It is understood t ; 
. Ty , 4 nt ’ ¥ ‘ ‘ +) 
ctural Material.—No fabricating contracts worth é é 
have pe closed oO! some time, but om tnar re { tne 
port a few small jobs, and are doing 1 e hgu eve Ne 
evera veeks The va is ] in} ! ro . Ne i i : 
reviously reported are not vet definitely tri ve ¢ tn eove the 15 ‘ 
but a general contract has been let for tl food mi nalier round 
t postoffice, requiring about 150 tons, a 1G mi ! Ute ‘ pu Ul 
he out for a postoffice at Portland, Ors irst quart , interest : edit with Duy 
o about ready fo. i! additior to Lanse ng sVUU Tol v ‘ , ats 
ain material is quoted at 1.10 to 1.15¢., Companies there Nave sola 
h, or 1.75c. in carloads for prompt shipment Ne X, and the fact th ( 
e, San Francisco. where only smal lots W ‘ ‘ 
it the atement tha ‘ 
Whi . a - ++ j 
tes Whi nerchants are doing i iittie desu e +] ‘ ‘ On _+ 
ying to keep their stocks sorted up, even the cu ‘ 
. 7s ; pu out OY a Ne Vark It i! i i ( t 
ng trade is rather quiet ; sad + 4 ’ 
ing I equa i j ra iN I state 
Sheets.—The country demand for corrugated gal plant An eastern Pennsylvania produc¢ ein 
heets has held up rathe above expectations, to have nared I ome i tne ryver busine Us 
iobbers have been compelled to repler I ciosed Virginia furnace nave not met mie the 
Orders sent to ‘ le howe er, u? ow price ul ting i ( ting p * ‘ ‘ ne 
small. The possibility of a lower ra minimu isaru being $1] it Tu ice for No 
te ; havine a deterrent effect this line with delivery in most cass mited to the first larte 
heets receive little attentior Prices are We te Northern iro! r tidewater de 
ne as ow as 4 BOC.. p tT | 7 1) ow R nary >] : » I : N x 14 ft 
inized in some ] irtel 514 ys ‘ ool i l 14 : 
“s = quoted at 514.50 t 1.0 
standard Pipe.—The pipe trade is as dull as ever . : 
Vo 
ess 18 irregular, an ercnhants are Du 
erro S ¢ 6 t I t 
nothing. Ferroalloy ‘ 
' ! ngvanes¢ : y« tuUsed 
st-Iron Pipe.—Business s far this month ha : 
: . part oO! 0 lin nere iney ( | ( 
‘ ent quiries nay or p aduce ( esult 
DT " yme time t ‘ 
ioted at $31 pe et to r 4 529 To : , 
: | } tlo oT Le¢ | t I 
vith $1 extra for gas pips > 
B product it they | 
iron. Tr} report ot 1 good ed nipn nt } 4 o 
o come bv the Pa na-Canal CCA ~ ‘ ” ‘ 
' 
prise locally, a l n é ( nected. hows } ’ 
SuUDDI ed with fo o | I I on ; ‘ 
Ose estrictec os t r\¢ 
; } 
nteres I offe inivs eitne OI | } 
ninpment B ng ) @ Most tf ' ne 
it! ire, . ‘ . J) i 
¢ 
Y } 1 and p < ire evula OF, ~ 
Shipment yntinue to a e by sailing vé ( 
nar ke ell sup} E tne 1 t i i i 
é iid to have bes nelt Finished Lron and Ste 8 
‘ em<¢ a o} yuundri i! ( nt e « 
: ‘ : Ge : dicate é ‘ ‘ 
ota | 
Yia erial.- The ( ip mal et oré era | ithe! m™ t I 
vit] it little demand and growing a é P ok 
nd prices are irregula Cast-iron scrap ‘ us a an 
for cash as low as $14 per net ton, though howe a f ga 
higher prices are commonly asked. There is ague as ev en ¢ he 
demand here for w ought scrap at pres chases | g few of the part 7 en , — 
ome steel melting scrap 1s moving on old intelligent iotatior 
here is hardly enough new business to es- use ! materializes ne L ce 
e ; ‘ T4 
isis of values tio! e me tu :' 


i 
a3 
Pes 
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of the expert transactions are kept as quiet as possible, 
like one round order for steel bars for shrapnel shells. 
Those dependent largely on railroads find November so 
far decidedly duller than October and the condition in 
the structural market is exceedingly quiet except for 
the steady run of small orders. The larger transac- 
tions of the week include 1200 tons for the Ruppert 
brewery stock house, to the George A. Just Company; 
800 tons for the Levy apartment house, Park avenue, 
and 1100 tons for the Evander-Childs high school, both 
to the Hinkle Iron Company; 300 tons for six bridges 
for the Pennsylvania, near Johnstown, reported placed 
with the Cambria Steel Company; 2000 tons of rein- 
forcing bars bought by the Turner Construction Com- 
pany; 300 tons for caisson locks for the Flinn-O’Rourke 
Company, placed with the Coatesville Boiler Works; 300 
tons for Wellesley College to Levgar Structural Com- 
pany; 21 sleeping cars for the Northern Pacific which 
have been or are about to be awarded to the Pullman 
Company, leaving 74 passenger equipment cars yet in 
the market for that railroad, and 200 underframes for 
the Pere Marquette to be built by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. The Boston & Albany has entered the mar- 
ket for 200 tons of bridge work in Boston and bids 


have been asked for some 500 tons for replacing a 
burned pier of the New York Dry Dock Company, 
Brooklyn. We quote mill shipments of steel bars, 


shapes and plates at 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.26c. 
to 1.31¢e., New York, and iron bars at 1.20c. to 1.25c., 
New York. For lots from store we quote iron and 
steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85c., New York, and plate and 
structural material at 1.85c. to 1.90c. 





Cast-Iron Pipe.—Two important pipe lettings are 
announced for the coming week. The Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board, Boston, Mass., will open 


bids November 23 for 4000 tons of 60-in. and the city 
of Detroit, November 24, on 25,000 tons of all 
from 6 to 48 in. The latter is by far the largest ton- 
nage coming on the market for a long time. The con- 
tract for 1400 tons of 30-in. has been awarded by the 
city of Troy, N. Y., to the Standard Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company. Private buyers are inquiring some- 
what more freely for prices for spring delivery. 
load lots of 6-in. are still quoted at $20 to $20.50 per 
net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material.—The situation has not relieved 
by any improvement in inquiries or sales. The market 
appears to be fully as stagnant as in the recent past. 
Nevertheless, the more hopeful feeling noted last week 
continues, and an early buying movement is quite con- 
fidently expected. Dealers’ quotations are as follows, 
per gross ton, New York: 


sizes 


Car- 


been 


Old girder and T-rails for melting $7.00 

Heavy melting steel scrap 7.00 te 
Relaying rails 19.00 te ; 
Rerolling rails : 8.00 to ea 
Iron car axles ... 14.00to 14 
Steel car axles 10.00 to 10.51 
No. 1 railroad wrought 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought-iron track scrap 8.00 to g Af 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 2 ON to 

No. 1 yard wrought, short 7.00 to 7.2 
Light iron OO te 

Cast borings 5.50 to &.00 
Wrought turnings ».00 to 
Wrought pipe 7.00 to 
Carwheels 8.50 to ri 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up O50 te 10 
Stove plate .. 7.25 to 7.50 
Locomotive grate bars z 6.00 to & 50 
Malleable cast ; Po 650 to 7 A0 


Boston 


Boston, MAss., November 17, 1914. 

Old Material.—The dealers in scrap talk optimisti- 
cally. Their local business with the iron foundries con- 
tinues better. Their Pennsylvania business, however, 
has not improved, yet they express confidence that the 
low point has been passed and that from now on an 
increase in sales will come, though probably gradually. 
Prices have not been altered. The quotations given be 
low are based on prices offered by the large dealers to 
the producers and to the small dealers and collectors, 
per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 
England points which take Boston rates from eastern 
Pennsylvania points. Mill prices are approximately 50c. 
per ton higher. 
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envy melting eteel 24.66 hi cede ede $7.00 to $7 
Low phosphorus steel .............. 13.75 to 14.7 
Cee ene SO Ge on ok sda ok Nake 12.75 to 13.2 
Conan *RPe . <G ui wk ne o-oo kcal ae Mee bs 20.25 to 20.7 
NI UI 56k ah aie iS osha 12.00to 12 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel........ 25 to 8 7 


Skeleton (bundled) 
Wrought-iron pipe .... 
Cotton ties (bundled) 


1orce Cf-I0'C0L 
> ores 
So 
os 
° 
1 


ORG SONNE Soe Eb sn 25 to 
Wrought turnings 00 to 
Cast borings ».00 to 
oe err err 10.75to 114 
Malleable 7.50 to 
Stove plate 7.00 te 
Grate bars a5 


Heavy British Iron Purchase 


Vessel Scarcity Causes Higher Freight Rates- 
Tin-Plate Exports Banned to Some Countries 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Novembe1 
The pig-iron position is unaltered as regards fo 
dry grades, but hematite looks better, largely owing 
the enormous rise in freight rates. 
now 


18, 1914 


i : 


Great scarcity 
prevails, due to Government charteri: 
and orders are being placed for new ships. More bu 
ness is being done in hematite pig iron; one Sheff 
consumer has bought 100,000 tons for next year’s 

livery. The number of furnaces in blast in the th 
leading districts is 166, against 184 at the correspor 
ing time last year. Stocks of pig iron in 
stores are 103,782 tons, against 104,167 tons last wes 
The navigation of the River Forth has been closed 

the Government to protect Rosyth, and this may restri 
shipments of Cleveland foundry pig iron to Scotlai 


vessels 


Connal’ 


Ferromanganese exports are still prohibited, thoug! 
possibly permits may be issued against satisfactory 


guarantees. Tin plates are firmer in consequence ol! 
the higher price of tin. Exports of tin plates hav 
been forbidden to Denmark, Holland and Sweden, owing 
to the suspicion that these neutrals are supplying 
Germany. Semi-finished steel is quiet and business 
finished steel products is slack. Quotations on fer 
manganese are nominal. We quote as follows: 

Tin plates, coke 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.o.b 
Wales, 12s. 9d. ($3.10), against 12s. 74d. 
week. 

Cleveland pig-iron warrants (Tuesday), 49s. 6d 
($12.04), against 49s. 2d. ($11.96) last week. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid 
dlesbrough, 50s. ($12.17), against 49s. 9d. ($12.10) last 
week. 


($3.07) last 


Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£8 10s. ($41.36), against £8 15s. ($42.58) last week. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £6 
15s. ($32.84). 


Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 2s. 6d 
($29.80). 
Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 62s. 6d. ($15.21) 


against 61s. 9d. ($15.03), last week. 
Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 
Valley, £4 15s. ($23.12). 
Steel joists, 15 in., export f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, 
£6 2s. 6d. ($29.80), against £6 7s. 6d. ($31.02) last week 
Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £6 15s. 
against £7 ($34.06) last week. 


($32.84), 


Pig-Iron Production Severely Cut—Welsh Bars 
Reduced—Sales From the United States Small 


(By Mail) 


LONDON, November 6, 1914. 
The pig-iron position does not alter much, and the 
present tendency, although moderately steady, does not 


seem to point to much improvement. The output has 


been most severely cut into, but even so it is ampl 
for all needs. Producers complain that they are unable 


to make ends meet. On the face of it 50s. ($12.17) 
ton for Cleveland ought to be a decent price enough 
for foundry iron, but dear ore and expensive fuel have 
had to be reckoned with, and for that matter have stil! 
to be taken into account. It is interesting in this cor 
nection to see that the average price of No. 3 Cleve- 
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in 1913 was 58s. 64d. ($14.25); in 1912, 58s. 
14); in 1911, 47s. 5d. ($11.53); in 1910, 50s. 1d. 
me and in 1909, 49s. 3d. ($11.98). Since 1899 


ge annual price has seven times been below 
17) and twice only a fraction above it. The 
average price in this period was 68s. 9d. 
: in 1900, and the next highest record was 58s. 
30) last year. The average for the 14 years 
Rd. ($12.57). Based therefore upon the aver- 
a fairly long period, present rates are a little 


emi-finished steel, Welsh bars have at last been 
reduced to 95s. ($23.12) locally. This is a 
s, 6d. ($1.82) from the official price as quoted 
time, but it has been possible to buy at 100s. 
not from certain directions. More or 

ie reports come over here from your side as 
d large sales of sheet bars and billets, but I 
ace any of the business. A few little lots have 
d to Glasgow, but the entire tonnage is of no 
Wire rods have been sold also to Liverpool 
hester, but here again no formidable amount 


Metal Market 


NEW YORK, Novembe1 18, 1914 
The Week’s Prices 


less 


N i ¢ t Spe 


pper has advanced steadily under a heavy de 
lin is quiet and lower. 
the 


tations for 


Lead has been adv 
Spelter is firm at higher 
antimony are maintained 


New York 


A good, steady business in which the buy 


anced 


week. nHrice 


Copper. 
into the millions of pounds caused electrolytic 
nce %&c. almost every day until yesterday when 

iotation was 12c., 30 days, delivered, or 11.87 %4c., 
New York. Lake shared in 
d its quotation yesterday was 12c., cash, New 

Sellers are feeling cheerful in view of the 

e buying was to fill actual consumptive needs 

oid of speculation except, perhaps, on the part 

imers who, because of the low prices which pre- 
ist week, may have taken more than they other 
Id. At time it is known that thei 
re very low and the movement is considered 
foundation. It is believed that 
ilthy condition will providing the curtail- 
production continues. estimate of the 
of copper purchased in the last few days, and 
h in some quarters is believed to be conserva 
es the quantity at 50,000,000 lb. It 
ew individual transactions ran into millions of 
Inasmuch as exports are not being announced, 
no definite indication of the extent to which 
figured in the buying, although 25 per cent. Is 

\ representative of a very large 

New York last week and is re- 
have placed substantial orders at prevailing 
stocks are dwindling rapidly. 


the good movement 


fact 


' 
the same 


ised on a solid 
last, 
One 


is no secret 


a guess. 
nouse Was in 
Europear 
l'in.—Since the last report the market has been dull 


indifference of consumers with a desire to sell 


ted almost daily by dealers caused quotations to 
intil yesterday the price asked was 32.50c. The 
of consumers appears to have ceased when the 
1iser Emden was destroyed, as with that 
emoved from the Indian Ocean, they see no 
why there should not be a steady stream of 
from the Far East. At the same time it is 
ed that any good buying activity would cause 
rket to advance rapidly. Arrivals this month 
035 tons while there is afloat 2225 tons. On the 
Marquette, due November 25 from London, is 
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Lead.—Twice in the week the leading interest ad 
vanced its quotation $2 per ton, making the 
price 3.70c., New York. There has been a fair demand 
and the majority of independent sellers have had such 
confidence in the situation that their quotation has bee: 
higher than that of the leading producer, as a result of 
which the latter interest has been getting most of the 
business and continued to do so despite its advances 
Exports have undoubtedly been good though they can 
not be given, as the Government is reserving the fig 
ures. , 


present 


Sellers are unwilling to contract for delivery be 


yond December, partly because of expectation that 
freight rates will be advanced at an early dat The 
St. Louis quotation is 3.62%c 

Spelter.—This metal was bought Novemb« 16 
at 5.10c., New York, equal to 4.95c., St. Louis, and there 
has been no change since that day. Up to that time the 
market gathered strength. There nderstood t ‘ 
a good export demand and a realizatio f this caused 
domestic consumers to get in the market and th thei 
activity prices advanced 

Antimony.—Domestic consumers 
buying but prices are maintained by nt ed report 
of foreign requirements There ha ot bee mucl 
metal sold on domestic account for some time, but hom«e 
consumers must soon replenish the toc! Quot 
tions are practically unchanged at |] t « 


Hallett’s ; £1H¢ 


( ookson’s, L5e to ty for 


for Chinese 


Old Metals.—The market is more settled and the de 


cline has ee! halted for the time i! ! 
selling prices are nomina ‘ 
' \ 
| 
tr . 
Br 
He | 


Chicago 


NOVEMBER 16.—Freer buying ha iccompanied the 
easing up of the money situation, and a gene e 
covery 1s noted in the prices of most metals Value 
have been at such low levels that but ight encourage 
ment is needed to bring advance We have revised 
our quotations as follows: Casting coppe 12c.; Lake 


copper, 12.25c., fo 


prompt shipment; small lots, ‘4c. to 


4c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 34c.; small lots, 37c.; lead, 
desilverized, 3.55¢c., and corroding, R0c., for 50-tor 
lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. highe: pelter, 5.05« 


Cookson s 


antimony, 20c. for cask lot ‘ther grade 
l6c. On old metals we quote buying pric for les 
than carload lots as follows: (¢ oppel vire, rucible 
shapes, 10c.; copper bottoms, 8.50c.; copper clips, 9.50¢ 
red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 6.50 ead pipe, 2.90 


zinc, 3.50¢.: pewter, No. l. AE * tinte . “ : hlock 
pipe, o7¢ 


St. Louis 


NOVEMBER 16.—Non-ferrous meta have bes firn 


with some slight advances and a fair an f busi 
nes Lead is quotable at 3.50c.; spelter, 4.90 
}6c.; Lake copper, 13c.; electrolytic coppet ».90c. 
Cookson’s antimony, 1l6c. In the Joplir ine ore market 


prices were firm at $40 to $44 per ton for 60 per cent 


and top settlements $47. Calamine was firm at $19 t 
$21 for 40 per cent. and top settlement $27 Lead ore, 
SU per cent was firm at $42. Miscellaneou crap 
metals are quoted as follows: Light brass, h< neavy 
yellow brass, 7c.; heavy red brass and light copper, % 
heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; zinc, 3c.; I 
pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 24c.; tea lead, 

The Algoma Steel Corps ration, Sauit St Via 
Ont.. has received orders for 20,000 tons of steel rai 
for January delivery 

Some additions have been made recently to the ele 


tric furnace plant of Electro-Metals, Ltd., at Welland, 
Ont. 


ss iw w 


“yTrT « ct y . 
PIISLURGH, PAs 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks —— i 


NEw YorK, November 18, 1914. PERSONAL 


lhe past week’s progress toward normal financia ————_——_—__— 
onditior is declared to have beer vreater than in: y Cen a eee 
ike period nee the outbreak of the European wa I kine Ramsay, vice-president and chi 
Exchange on Great Britain fell below the gold export of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Company, 
point and a Snarp decline took place in rates for money clive n the local committee at the October 
Restriction vere removed on dealings in State and he American Iron and Steel Institute at Bir 
nunicipal bonds and higher prices were realized for al Ala., wa eriously injured at the launchi 
lasses of securities wherever dealt in. The new Fed first coal barge of his company near Tuscal 
er: reserve bank were opened on Monday and ar He j eported to be making a good recove 

w regularly transacting business. Expectation is Walt F. Prince, for some years gener 


trong that the New York Stock Exchange may be tendent of the foundry department of the H 


pened at an earlier date tnan recer tly seemed possible Worthingto Company Harrison N J ha 

any : ywwever, the e no authoritative quot ! . 2 ’ T 
Meanwhile, hi vever, there SULE sieeve Siu opened an office at 30 Church street, New Yi 
tions oO on and naust 


ilting mechanical engineer in foundry wi 


Dividends \t the recent annual meeting of the 
directors of the American Rolling Mill Compa 


rT} Moline Plow Company, regular quart ee dletown, Ohio, George H. Charls, formerly 
ent. on the first preferred st , payabl ai ( y and manager of sales, was elected vik 
‘ ] lel d manager of sales. Mr. Charls has be 
The Canadian Car & Foundry Company ha ficia nected with the company over 12 years, and hi 
erred action on the quarterly dividend on its pre ( een gained through service in alm 
red tock. Che ompanyv n ad a4 ast quarts ley tment from the shops to his present pos 
payment on the preferred stor k Julv 25. The Octo ( H. Johnson, director and European sale 
> dividend was not paid, and acti w deferred « re f the Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, 
he dividend payable January 25 arrived in New York November 11 
Tien Underwood Tenowriter Company i oun George S. Atwood, secretary of the American A 
] pe cent. oO the prete ed tor and 1 pe clath of Commerce and Trade, Berlin, Germa 
on the common stock, both payable January ive New York November 11, having left Bb: 
The Harbison-Walke Refractories Company. reg Ucto 0. He has come to this country in con 
of 1 wer cent. on th , th the business of his organization and more pi: 
a rae eae » obtain official information looking to 


ade relations, both present and future, betwe« 
country and Germany. After business trips to Cha 
ton and Nashville, Mr. Atwood will visit Washi: 
here he will confer with officials of the United Stat 
Government and of the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. He is especially interested in the tr 

ia ates Wicks tienes : portation of mail matter and freight to and fron 


NSLADE, presidel (a { ade 


; nt nd Germany. Second-class matter is 
kound! Company, Milwaukee, Wis., died Novembe1 ; i 
; ee a re ed in Germany much more promptly than let 
{ le t i ire ged » yea me was born i ‘ . . ‘ . P . 
i : \ great deal of freight in Germany 1s awaiting 1 
Viliwaukee and entered the en ( n atne in the v3 . . : 
, : P : : of shipment to the United States He also wish 
rm of Bailey & Greenslade in 1874. In 1881 he estal on 
: from the State Department the latest ru 
ned ne j f tf Creer i 6 tine in con 
hat constitutes contraband of war. 
} nt tne Alexa ier, Who died a short time 


fte ware I 1292 the firr : arnerat Floyd F. Woods has been appointed sales ma 
ee a a ( I Epping-Carpenter Pump Company, Pitts! 


: ' Ps He takes the place of R. Bowen, who is no Ik 
JOSEPH W. JACOB, vice-president the Charter Oal 4] 
‘ ed with tne company 
Stove Company, St. Louis, died November 10 afte ~— 
‘ l 1] ] 1 ‘6 : y?? 
f 3) awd if - ES a lol H. Hall will speak on “Manganese Steel 
rie ‘ wre’ > We He i Oo? ( rele Lilé 
Ohi Removing to St. Louis. } { traffi Gi e F. Comstock on “Titanium and Its Effect 
it \ tity > } . UIs, ‘ Ul a ‘ hii‘ 
ent for the Baltimore & Ohio R ad. About 20 * t a meeting of the New York Section « 
ea vo he became conne ha Chavtiar © Societ Chemical Industry at Rumford Hall, 50 F 


tove Compan‘ ort. ‘ treet, New York, Friday evening, No 
WILLIAM M. VAN NORTWIC! Batavia, ILll., lor 


nent n the may facture « nane? j : } mpp neimer, chierl engines of the Ame 
implements. aa Eitaons : Tt , : “4 ee I Mi Company, Middletown, Ohio, returned 
( es I vid ] SO ( I na trip to England 
UriAH Hutu. Jr.. Peekskill. N ed Novembs \. A. Ambler, for the past three years manufact 
ved 97 ven He had long been identified wit! perintendent with the American Rolling 
owe tants 9 interests He entered the sale y, has joined the C. C. Fouts Company, M 
tme the |] 842, and 185 vn 
ecame a partn I 867 tl nion Stove Wor owing the Birmingham meeting of the Am 
ned and incorporates He became president d Steel Institute, President Farrell of the¢ 
e} ‘ o until a fe ea ago, wh he re ( poration spent 10 days in the South—New 01 
land wv icceeded by | , Edward Finch Hi Ml ind other cities being included in his itin 
CLARENCE WILLIAMSON, u , t two yea age P. L. Frailey, for several years in charge 0 
t treasurer for Joseph T. Ry n & Son, witl a ing department of the Brier Hill Steel 
1 been connected fo years, died sud pany, \ gstown, Ohio, has resigned, effective 


le Vovembs ] at Vincennes. Ind.. while on ar el ‘ l He has purchased the business of the C 

itomobile trip He gave p hi york in |] iar d Auto Supply Company, which he will transfer 
913, because of impaired healt ought recovery ( to Youngstown. 

y A. Pike has been elected a member o 

ird of directors and president of the Clifton P: 

ry l ict mpany, Ltd., Tile Company, Newark, N. J. He succeed 

land, Canada, desire se] er, resigned, as_ president. Mr. Tscherne 

cnown that it has no connection with the Standar« director. Mr. Pike was formerly gen 

il Steel / past representative of the American Vanad 

ind Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh. 
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A SEABOARD TIN SMELTER 


f the Plan to Bring Bolivian Concentrates 
to This Country 
BY ¢ 


HARLES M. PEPPER 


for smelting Bolivian tin in the Unite 
to be improving. None of the propositior 
al groups Of promoters has yet come to a 
the conclusion seems to have been reached 


capitalists that the project is feasible. 
Bolivian ti 


query need now be raised. The 


ne permanent character of the 
Geologica 


States is satisfied on that 
Bol 
U1 


and thers 


the United point 


igo | was m ia when the output was 


10.000 tons, 
red that the 


the lodes would 


were many experts 


veins were merely superficia 
exhausted. Instead, 
increasing until it now 
annually, 
be worked 
The Oruro 


the tin now 


Soon he 
production has gone on 
000 metric tons of metallic tin 


17 


are known deposits which wi 


portation facilities are ided 
m which the 
yrovided with transportatior 
the Huayana-Potosi are al 

is that both 


ever before 


prov 


bulk of comes, is 


facilities, while 
The 


more 


50 if proved. 





producing 


regions are 
The exten 
Tupiza, 


opening of 


f the rail 
the Argentine 
the tin deposit 


and Cotagaita. 


S10! oO 


from Uyuni to near 


also insure the 
on ; 
ict of ¢ horolaue 


to that 


greatly inferior 


if the Bolivia: 


Malay Straits, 


tin is not equal 


Dut it 1s not 


i i 


or concentrates vield an average of 60 


metallic tin. This is the basis on whicl 
Government levies the « xport tax 
WHY NO SMELTER IN BOLIVIA 
inability of Bolivia to smelt her own tin, a 
en frequently explained, is due to the lack « 
\ ton of coal delivered at Oruro, which is 650 


$45. 


bal 


costs That explains why 


the seacoast, 


tons of 


100 Oo 500 tin 


are exported, as 


1).0008 tons of 


oncentrates 


the European war broke out above 93 pe 


Bolivian tin concentrates was shipped direct to 
way of the Straits of 
Hort Most of the 


were 


Magellan, or 
o Hamburg, 
Hay re 


around 
’ y 


remainder wet 


h there occasional shipments to 
and 
be the direct 
$1,000,000 of 
To Bolivia 


very impo 


severa 


loss t 


e European market interrupted 
idle there would 
the 
tax. 


ource 1S a 


miners 


rnment of revenue derived 


he export $1,000,000 revenus 


+ 34 


tant 1tem 


THE UNITED STATES PROJECT 


its 
and by means 0 
President Montes him 
American cap 


vian Government, through 
in the United 


tative 1 
fron 


dipiomatl 
State 
le communication 
took to interest tauists 1 the 
melters somewhere on the Atlant 


alists approached, while favorably incline 


e to put up a smeiter merely to take « 
tin during the war, and to have it shippe 
I ria 1 whe peact restored. (one D 
een given msiderable publicity wa 
i (,overnme! Se to erect and op 
the United States. The Washingto 
vhen approached on that propositio 
a general way that vould have 
\ her proposition was ft 1 partne 
é inder which the Bolivia Gover! 
percentage of the profits. 
eems to have bee a miusconceptt oO t 
the promoters as to Bolivia’s posits 
be assumed that the tin mines were owned 
Government itself. This is not the case. The 
might guarantee that it would insure the 
ifficient supply of tin concentrate; but t 


would itself have to buy the concentrates 
just as it would have to do if a Gover 
were The 
om La Paz has been that the American capital 
d representatives to Bolivia to make contra 


ines 
’ 


meiter erected. most recent sugges 
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with the producers. This indicate 
whicl ne Government feels, Dut it 
business suggestion. Any smelt . 


coast wil e ft e contract 
mine aS ‘ 1 al dertake ¢ pera | 
hat while there is a varied Europea ’ 
t re j i nme produ { ‘ ' 
Ol] Che é oO Se ’ Si) Pa } 
. . 
roe ing I auce pe 
til ne : Ser P \ 
the I pal ni Ow! 
G ment bullding ! 
c } ute ts pla | ling 
} ; rv } | ited St ‘ 


\I aru Tt? experl ‘ t} 
! ] ) t veal \I 
isners 1 ced tne (rove ’ ‘ | \ ‘ 
lI the St i sé t ent ft ( ‘ ne na 
the Briti n } thu tting off tne 
{ ilist vne nave eel abt Acne 
Boli i nave } ‘ 
ituade I ect ] | 
propositi that Bolivia ca fF 
export ( tir The tu ( \ ‘ 
imilar which exist t S - 
The ta l eady 11d ‘ 
t ‘ il Inerx pe I ‘ t 
tertere WILT the | Dp ‘ Bol ‘ 
Thi vould ) te Ke e Be i I 
oO ne é pe 1 ne ( 
i gy it te much ead. she 
i ! ne narke { yrodau 
rhe the Be 
pe a e P oa por ( i i 
Chile, ove e Antofagasta & Boll R Mi 
é HO) « i) vile ; 1 ™ t i 1¢ 
! the reight rate the i 
ip ‘ t alway vit! f ‘ 
hand ounted. The lat e th 
i) Ar ra i + 
RANSPORTATION FACILITH 
Che ‘anama Cana ‘ i . 
it10 offe i direct inducement i ‘ 
(tla ist Bette eigl l bte 
be sé red r cargo { p th t and 
hrough the Canal t e At tic pe na 
B itish port There ( ictua I 
oute etweel { ind sa N } 
New J ey pol ind Liverpoo it] V} 
ente materially nto i econon itio ) yhict 
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; trate English p ind the fre 
m England to Am« in | 
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port the ditior f ace i out Birr 
gham, England, says: “The re f ti l ted 
State tariff has enabled local manufacturer ' enter 
America with goods which previou ere practically 
excluded, and the shipments from the Birminghan 
consular district to the United State iring the a 
quarter showed a remarkal le it east ti 
£349.142 ($1,699,099), or 27.8 pe ent ‘ na 
the rresponding period of last year 








Latest Railroad Reports on Rail Failures 


Bessemer Rail Failures About Two and One 
Half Times Those of Open-Hearth—Wide 
Variations in Product of Different Mills 


M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests for the rail 
committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, has made an exhaustive report on rail 
failures for the year ending October 31, 1913, and 
in it has included also statistics for preceding 
years beginning with 1908. The most noticeable 
thing about the figures given is the wide variation 
in the number of failures of rails from the different 
mills; namely, Algoma, Bethlehem, Cambria, Car- 
negie, Colorado, Dominion, Illinois, Lackawanna, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 

The information furnished by the railroads re- 
porting showed the number of tons laid of each 
vear’s rolling from each mill and the total number 
of failures that had occurred in each year’s rolling 
from the date laid until October 31, 1913. Hereto 
fore only the failures occurring in the year covered 
by the report were shown, but in this report the 
total failures occurring since the rail was laid are 
made the comparison, which 
an important change from former reports. “The 
failures per year of service,” the report says, “vary 
in different vears in the life of the rail and are, of 
course, influenced by the density of traffic over the 
rail. The total or accumulated failures occurring 
during its life would therefore constitute a more 
definite basis of comparison than the failures dur 
ing any one year, and would probably tend to equal- 
ize somewhat the differences caused by different 
densities of traffic in causing failures.”’ 

The failures were divided into four 
head, web, base and broken. Under each class the 
number of failures for the various ingot positions 
was shown in some The tonnages of rails 
represented by the statistics in the report are show! 
below: 


basis of constitutes 


classe . 


cases. 


It will be noticed that in 1908 the Bessemer rails 
exceeded the open-hearth rails, while in 1912 and 
1913 the tonnage of Bessemer rails rolled was com- 
paratively small. The failures were tabulated with 
particular reference to three things: 

1. The performance of the rails made by the dif- 

ferent mills. 
2. The comparative 


performance of three sections: 


The A. R. A. type A or thick base high rail; the 
A. R. A. type B or thick base low rail, and the 
A. S. C. E. type or thin base rail. 

3. The comparative performance of rails from dif- 
ferent ingot positions. 

A special value of the statistics is that in show 


ing the performance of each mill from year to year 
the improvement in successive years or the contrary) 
is indicated. The statistics have already been a 
strong incentive to the mills to strive to reduce the 
number of defective rails shipped. Lots of 
than 1000 tons—that is, less than 1000 tons in any 
one vear’s rolling—were excluded from the tabula- 
tion. 

Below are shown the failures of each year’s roll- 
ing divided between Bessemer and open-hearth 
rails: 


less 


Failures per 10,000 tons Comparative f 


Year rolled Open-hearth Bessemer Open-hearth BR: 


1908 268.9 302.1 100 
1909 109.0 212.4 100 
91 57.6 132.1 106 

37.4 94.2 100 


The rails for 1912 and 1913 are not includ 
the above, being too young to permit of as r¢ 
a comparison as for older rails. In 1908, it 
be noted, the Bessemer failures were only a litt 
greater than those of open-hearth rails, but the 
creased in the following years, being more than tw 
and a half times the open-hearth failures in 191 


WIDE VARIATIONS IN MILLS 


In the following table the rank of mills as re 
failures of rails rolled by them is show 
names being omitted. Taking the average number 
of failures per 10,000 tons of all the mills in any 
vear’s rolling as 100 the relative number of failur: 
of each mill is indicated for the period 1908 to 1911 


| 


inciusive: 


gards 


} ) Besseme 
I tive Re 
M :ilures Mil i 
\ ra | E 5 
I 2¢ H 71 
( 9 ( 89 
[ 8 G 89 
| 7 FE 161 
I 96 J 191 
107 
H 13¢ Average 1 
1 
J 312 
K 39 
Average ae ae 100 


The report says: “The 100 given as ‘average,’ 
it should be understood, is not obtained as th eaver- 
age of the column below which it appears, but is 
taken to represent the failure performance of the 
tonnage covered by these statistics of all the mills 
during the four years represented and for Bessemer 
and open-hearth rails separately. The ‘relative 
failures’ gives the number of failures that occurred 
in the same tonnage that had 100 failures as an 
average of the rails of all the mills. A striking 
feature noticeable in this comparison is the very 
large differences between the different mills, es- 
pecially in the open-hearth steel, some of which can 
be attributed, probably, to differences in the service 
to which the rails are subjected, but this can be 
only a partial explanation.” 


B TYPE RAIL SHOWED MOST FAILURES 


The diagrams accompanying the report show 
that in open-hearth rails the B type of section 
showed the highest number of failures per 10,000 
tons in all the years. It is remarked, however, that 
this section probably had been selected for the 
heaviest service and hardest conditions and for this 
reason no definite conclusions can be drawn as to 
the different types of section. As between the A 
type and the thin base type one showed the lowest 
number of failures part of the time and the other 
the lowest number in other years. 

The following table shows the distribution of the 
failures among the four classes—head, web, base 
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1914 


N er 19, 


en. In general, the thin base sections have 
hat larger proportion of failures classified 
reaks and broken rails. 


ding to Part of Rail—Average of Percentages 
for the Six Years 


Bessemer 


Head Web Base Broken 
36 5 6 53 
53 6 1 26 
2¢ 2 37 
Oper he rti 
’ . 28 
I 49 1¢ 30 
12 16 
+7 ) 


noticeable, however, in the open-hearth re 

that the A. R. A. type B sections, which have 

viest base, show almost as high a percentage 
breaks as the thin base sections. 

e ot the lots of rails were reported as having 
eated with ferrotitanium. The figures below 
e failures per 10,000 tons for each year’s roll 

oth plain and ferrotitanium treated rails. 


he plain steel in 


e! t 


some cases showed a lower 
failures than the titanium-treated steel, 
the whole the treated steel 
failures than the plain. 
he report contains 85 pages of tables in which 
of results are given for rails rolled at 
the name of the mill being given in each 
M Wickhorst’s conclusions are given in a 
which is herewith reproduced: 


seems to have 


Summary 


given of rail failures collected for 
ending October 31, 1913, furnished by various 
of the United States and Canada in response 
ular sent out by the American Railway Asso- 
The information furnished by each railroad 


tics are 


the number of tons laid of each year’s rolling 
h mill, and also showed the total number of 
that occurred in each year’s rolling from the 


ntil October 31, 


1913. 
basis of comparison is the number of fail- 


10,000 tons from the date laid until October 
‘he failures were divided into four classes, as 
base and broken. The ingot positions were 


nto “A” rail, “B” rail and “lower” rails. 
failures were tabulated with particular ref- 
three things: First, the performance of the 
ide by the different mills; second, the compara- 
three types of section, the 
\. type A, or thick base, high rail; the A. R. A. 
}, or thick base, low rail, and the A. S. C. E. type, 
ise rail; third, the comparative performance 

different ingot positions. 

average of all the failures tabulated, the 
per 10,000 tons of Bessemer rails were a little 
the 1908 rolling than the failures of open- 
rails. In succeeding years the relative number 
semer failures increased to about two and one- 
nes the number of open-hearth failures in the 


1} 
ling 


formance of the 


4 al 


lhe failure performance of the rails from the 
mills are shown, and probably the most strik- 
ture is the large differences between the different 
\ table is given showing the ranking, or order 
breakage, of the mills based on the failures 
0,000 tons. Results are also given showing the 
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failures of the several mills divided into four classes. 

7. A tabulation was made with special reference to 
the comparative failure performance of thick base and 
thin base rails, as explained above. The results indi- 
cate that the various types of section have about the 
same failure tendency, although on account of the dif- 
ferences in service no definite conclusions can be drawn 
as to the different types of section. The thin-base 
rails showed a somewhat larger percentage of failures 
as base breaks and broken rails, although 
per 10,000 tons were about the same 

8. Comparisons were made of failures by weights of 
rail, but definite conclusions as to the failure perform- 
ance of different weights of rail probably 
made from these statistics because of the difference of 
service to which the light and heavy rails are sub- 
jected. The comparisons indicate that the weight of 
rail per yard does not greatly influence the failures per 
10,000 tons. 


the failures 


cannot be 


9. A comparison of the rails from the different ingot 
positions indicated that, as a general average, the fail 
ures classified as head failures of the “A,” or top rail, 
were 2.7 times the failures of the other rails of the 
ingot in Bessemer steel and 1.8 times in open-hearth 
steel. In the failures classified as 
broken rails the different 
about the same failure tendency, or a 
“A,” or top rail. 

10. A comparison of rails made of steel treated with 
titanium with those of plain steel showed that in some 
cases the treated gave per 10,000 
tons than the plain rails, and in other cases the plain 
rails gave number of failures. AS a gen 
eral average the titanium-treated rails gave somewhat 


and 
ingot showed 
little less in the 


base breaks 


rails of the 


rails fewer failure 


the smaller 


less failures per 10,000 tons. 

11. It has been thought the failures occurring in a 
given length of track constituted a more equitable basis 
of comparison than the failures occurring in a given 


tonnage, which is the basis used heretofore. Several of 
the general tables have been recalculated, using failures 
per 100 miles of track as the unit of comparison, and it 
is expected this basis will be adopted for future reports. 

12. The tables showed that, a period of service 
of five years, as a general average, about 1% per cent. 
of the rails were reported as failed 

13. In conclusion it may be said that were 
large differences in the failure performance of the rails 
from different mills. These differences 
between different types of sections o1 
weights of rail, taken as a general average, although 
there were individual differences. The “A,” or 
top rail, of the ingot showed a greater tendency toward 
head failure than the other rails of the ingot, but about 
the same failure tendency as regards base breaks and 


after 


} 
tnere 


were not great 
between different 


large 


broken rails 


Additional British Contraband of War 


A pplement to the London Gazette giv evised 
chedules of absolute and conditiona ontraband The 
following articles are made absolute contraband 
phuric acid, armor plates, hematite iron ore and he) 
tite pig iron, iron pyrites, nickel ore and ckel, ferr« 
chrome and chrome ore, unwrought ypper, pig, sheet 
and pipe lead, aluminum, fet . barb wire and 
implement for fixing and itting it, wa ps, et 
aeroplanes, etc., moto! vehicles, et ae ‘ i oO! ind 

( spl except lubricating oils, implements and 
apparatus designed for the manufacture ! war ! 
terials, et The following are ade onditiona 


. 
traband: Vessels, docks, railroad materials, etc., fue 
thar 


materials 


other mineral oils, horseshoe noeing 


The placing of iron ore on the contraband list by 


the British Government has had the effect of bringing 
to Great Britain a heavy tonnage of hematite ore from 
Spain and Norway, destined for Dutch ports One 


4s a result of this 
the Middles- 


cargo was seized as a prize of war. 
condition there is an abundance of ore in 
brough district. 


Ky 
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Lifting the Ferromanganese Embargo 


1914.—As a re 
the State Department, in re- 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


sult of 


November 17, 
the activity of 
sponse to representations by President Farrell and 
United States Steel 


tion, it is believed that in a short 


Chairman Gary, of the Corpora- 
time a definite ar- 
concluded with Great 
which importations of 


rangement will be Britain unde 


ferromanganese from England 
India, 
will be resumed and continued without 
Messrs 


complained to the State Department that a quantity of 


and manganese ore from recently placed under 


embargoes, fur- 


ther interruption. Farrell and Gary recently 
ore consigned to the Carnegie Steel Company had been 
held up at Bombay. It was represented that the early 


shipment of this ore to the United States was of unusu 


al importance and the department was urged to take 
the matter up vigorously. 

Under instructions from Secretary Bryan, a cable 
was sent to Ambassador Page, at London, who took 


} 


the subject up with the British Foreign Office and sub 
sequently advised our State Department that two ship 


loads of ore, held at Bombay, had been released and 


were on their way to the United States. Mr. Page also 


advised the department that the British Foreign Office 


was at work on a plan under which American con- 


sumers of ferromanganese and manganese ore would 


be permitted to impo 
port in 


these products freely Irom any 


Great Britain or subject to British authority, 


conditioned upon a guarantee, possibly based upon a 


pond, that no part of such shipments would be subse- 


quently re-exported in such a manner as ultimately to 


reach any of the countries now a war with Great 


Britain. 


In view of the prompt release of the two shiploads 


of ore detained at Bombay, it is assumed that this par- 


ticular shipment will be admitted without waiting for 


the completion of the arrangement now being perfected 


by the British Foreign Office, and it is also expected 


that arrangements will be put into force at an early 
date to obviate all further embarrassment to America! 
consumers. We Bn Goo 


F. J. Pickard, who has recently established the 
Franklin Sheet Metal Works at Franklin, Pa., will 
manufacture cellar doors, iron fences, balconies, fire 


escapes, stove and conductor pipe and other special- 
ties, among the !atter being a railroad camp bed made 
of iron, in two or three decks. The present shop is 
48 x 60 ft., and the equipment installed consists of a 
125-hp. Warren gas drill cold 
metal power saw, 37-in. forming machine, power press 
and a Peck, Stow & Wilcox squaring shear, to which 
will soon be added a 10-ft. conductor pipe corrugating 
and seaming machine made by the Canton Foundry & 
Machine Company, Canton, Ohio. 


engine, 30-in. press, 


The Fenn Mfg. Company, Charlotte, Mich., on Oc 
tober 27 celebrated the opening of a new factory build 
ing by giving a reception to about 2000 of the residents 
of Charlotte and a number of guests from other places. 
The affair lasted all day and luncheon was served to 
all. George M. Fenn, president of the company, man 
aged the celebration, which included a dinner in the 
evening to the city officials of Charlotte and the local 
commercial: club. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Detroit 
Foundrymen’s Association, held in Detroit, Mich., on the 
evening of November 12, H. M. Lane, foundry engineer, 
read a paper on “Reclamation of Old Foundry Sand.” 
He explained in detail the workings of both the wet and 
the dry system, giving the results accomplished by con- 
siderable experimenting he had done along these lines. 


Reports from Canada as to the letting of a con- 
tract for a building at Ojibway, Ont., by the United 
States Steel Corporation, are without foundation. 
Nothing whatever has been done at the site beyond 
some road work. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby District 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company, Sha) 
is operating its plant to full capacity, tur 
about four tank cars per day. It has been o; 
night and day for some months. It now has m 
200 tank cars in leased service, with inqui 
than 500. The situation among conce 
build tank cars for leasing only is unique 
with other industrial lines, in the fact that co: 
are very active, the companies having a dem: 
more tank cars than they can furnish. 


more 


Pittsburgh parties are said to be negotiating 
lease of the plant of the Glen Mfg. Company, E 
City, Pa., intending to manufacture fire escap: 
and wire novelties. W. J. McKim, E 
City, Pa., is in charge of this plant, which ha 
idle for a long time. 


fencing 


Some of the more prominent coal operators 
Pittsburgh district have announced 
contracts, showing a reduction of 
the official prices a year ago. Coal prices are usu 
October, but trade conditions in the dist 
have been so bad that the naming of prices fo) 
was deferred as long as possible. The cont 
Slack, 85c.: nut 
lack, $1.05; nut, $1.15; mine-run, $1.20; %-in., 
114-in., $1.40, all per net ton at mine. Operators 
ing these prices on contract have similarly annou 

ary prices on prompt at $1.15 for mine-run, $1 
and $1.35 for 1%-in. Others of the larg 
companies have not announced prices, and one pro 
nent interest states it will not do so before Apri 


season pri 
10c. per ton 


made in 


yeal 


prices for 1915 are as follows: 


tempor 


for %4-In. 


The bi-monthly settlement of the puddling and 
shing mills in the Central W: 
that sign the Amalgamated Association scale was made 
last week. It was found that the average selling prices 
on common iron bars shipped out in September and 
October did not require a change in the puddling rat 
for November and December, which will remain at 
$5.60 per ton, the same rate paid in September and 0 
tober. 


scales for bar-iron 


The United States District Court at Pittsburgh has 
handed down a decision refusing the petition filed by 
the Girard Trust Company to join the receiver of the 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Company, Pittsburgh 
in the foreclosure of a mortgage given by the coal com 
pany to secure payment of 6 per cent. two-year gold 
notes of $1000 each, to the aggregate sum of $900,000 
Leave granted to issue receiver’s certificates i 
$350,000 to carry on the business. 


was 
the sum of 


In the United States District Court at Pittsburg! 
the American Wringer Company, Woonsocket, R. L. 
and the Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., and the sales 
managers of the two companies, George H. Chance, New 
York, and Charles S. Meachem, Erie, entered a plea 
of guilty to a violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
It was charged the companies own and control about 9 
per cent. of the output of wringers and that they met 
and fixed prices. Each company was sentenced to pay 
a fine of $2500 and costs and each of the sales mat 
agers a fine of $500. 

The Penn Rubber Traffic Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been granted a Delaware charter with a capital o! 
$150,000, to manufacture rubber tires and sundries fo! 
automobiles and other vehicles. The incorporators aré 
William Boyd and W. I. N. and W. F. P. Loft, all of 


Dover. 


The plant of the Babcock Lumber Company, Pitts 
burgh, at Davis, W. Va., has been destroyed by fire with 
a loss of about $75,000. It will be rebuilt at once. 


The Shenango Steam Boat & Transportation Com- 
pany, Sharon, Pa., has filed notice of an increase in its 
capital from $10,000 to $1,500,000. This company con- 
trols three ore boats—the Shenango, the W. P. Snyder, 
Jr., and the J. M. Schoonmaker. The original capita! 
of $10,000 having been purely nominal, it was decided 
to increase it to an amount in line with the investment 
The Shenango Steamship Company, another organiza- 
tion, controls two ore boats—the W. P. Snyder and the 
Wilpen. The two companies are largely allied interest 
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ango Furnace Company, owning three blast 
Sharpsville, Pa., and also W. P. Snyder & 
Building, Pittsburgh, dealers in pig iron, 
KC. 

port that the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, 
Pa., has received a large order for shells 

English government is The com- 
tool steels exclusively. 


incorrect. 


Tube Com- 
Ohio, has been blown out, making 
yur stacks idle. It is stated that the com- 
close to 100,000 tons of pig iron. 


\ of the Youngstown Sheet & 


stown, 


stock of 
ted Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
purchased the patents of John W. Gebhard 
ing the steel] the mold. 
patents were taken out several years ago 


faces of castings in 


hard, the process has only recently been de- 
the point where commercially salable castings 


made. By this process, castings are produced 
irdened face for resisting wear. It is es- 
uable for gears, cams, crown wheels, mill 
isher jaws and castings of like character. 
ned surface penetrates from a depth of % 
.ccording to the requirements of the work 


the casting. It is expected that the intro- 
tings treated by the Gebhard process will 


tenance costs in rolling mills to a great 


ted that the Mercer County Light, Heat & 
Company will build a heating and lighting plant 


! ville, Pa. 

cAleenan Brothers Company, Twenty-fifth 
id streets, Pittsburgh, is in the market for 
tional flange press. 


American Drop Forgers Association 


have been taken to form a national organiza 


and superintendents of drop 
A preliminary meeting was recently held 
hartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
the American 
A temporary association was 
of R. E. Ellis, Detroit Forging Company, 
Desautels, Andersor & Ma 
Company, Detroit, vice-president; A. E. Dibble, 
Gear & Forge Company, Jackson, Mich., seer: 
Superintendent Horn, of the and 
epartment of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
t Another meeting will be held at the 
ain Hotel November 19 at which it is planned 
he organization elect 
75 men, associated with the drop forg- 
membership, have an- 


r intention to become members. 


pDiant managers 
} Ops. 
Pont 


The organi 


be known as Drop Forge 


formed by 


CLeorge Forge 


foundry 


easurer, 


ete the and to 


\bout 


permanent 


ry, who are eligible for 


Enamel Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
pleted its new plant on Eddy road and the 
ne, and expects to occupy it about December 1. 
nt is a one-story structure, 80 x 260 ft. The 
has planned to bring out a number of special- 
enameled products. 


ne ine of 


Canton-Hughes Pump Company, Wooster, 
ports an improvement in from South 
\ustralia and other countries. As a result 
r, orders are coming to the United States that 


went to Germany and other European coun- 


orders 


P 


IUSSlal 


Government Railways have ordered 30 
the Baldwin Works and 

al of Vermont three from the American Loco- 
mpany. The Maine Central is inquiring for 
ido type locomotives. 


Locomotive 


es trom 


eral offices of the Gary Screw & Bolt Com- 
ch up to October 1 were in the Commercial 
Bank Building, 208 La Salle street, Chicago, 
at the works at Gary, Indiana. 
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Foundrymen’s National Conventions at 
Atlantic City in 1915 


Associat nd the Ame in Inst é 
geth ith e exposit of the Foundry & M 
Exh Company, will be held at Atlantic Ci 
the wee y nit Septem! i The | i! M 
chine Ex] I Lom] \ las Made 
occup the ste¢ pie i the eSs1o0 
lations will be held in 1 Phe 
nead ers he ‘ ‘ ‘ ed \ Y ) 
ment or “aot r ne 1 ) \ ‘ 
Foundry Foreme vith tl \ \ 
ociati 1 it is pro é 
l he ne \ 
The sev 1a ’ | 
te ( he E et 
delphia, Pa., Decemb: A] 
ursions t ber of tl , 
facturing S ‘ \ 
are | | } é Cdr 
Ameri ( ‘ ! ‘ 
nroming } os 
lser Polyt 1} 
4 eT 
‘ ea ‘ . 
. d 
na 1} 
illo! ) . : 
compare 15,00 es} 
of last ne i i So4 
ye ‘eT t 
nre . ; } } 
eel truggiing 





The Pan-American Trad Associati ha ee! 
ganized in Indianapolis, with $100,000 capita to 
iltivate and develop trade with South Am« 
tries. The directors are Thomas Taggart, Charl 
Bookwalter, Gilbert S. Hendren and other P 
pial of the organization i { Dulid ¢ pe { ni 
the various intries f the display f A 
made goods B. M. Ralsto tl ictive | 
associatior 

The ne a { i nc iw ¢ I I 
ederal reserve ba na er bstracted na I 
o that the | a i ‘ et I 
self informed r tne ullent teature tne 
Marshall M. Ferguso Hayden, Stone & Ci Broa 


That the Allis-Chalme: Mfg. Com} I 
waukee, Wis., has recorded a saving of $6000 ictua 
money by reason of the use gorries | vorkme! i 
the declaration of Dr. Nelson M. Black, a local « t 
and eye specialist, in an address before the Milwaukee 


November 12. Dy Black poke 
Wisconsi! n regard to the ire of 
and childre 


Efficiency 


the work 


Society 
done in 
eves of workmer 
At its monthly n 


of the 


eeting Novembh« ll. tl 
Nat 


Local Counci ional Coun l a 
Safety elected the following office: Presid H 
full, Chicago & Northwestern Railway; vice 
Alexander Shayne, Middle West Utiliti Company 
secretary, A. W. Hitehcock, Western Electric Company 
chairman of Publicity Committee, H. L. Brownell, Ch 


cago Surface Lines. 

President J. C. Maben, of the Sloss-Sheffield Stee! 
& Iron Company, in an interview with a representa 
tive of Financial America, stated that the company now 
has 147,000 tons of pig iron in its yards. This is by 
far the largest quantity it has had or 
one time. Only two furnaces are in blast. 


hand at 


ever 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 

AcTs ACTIONABLE AS CONSTITUTING UNFAIR COMPE- 
TITION.—It is an actionable wrong for a manufacturer, 
in order to acquire a monopoly in the sale of a certain 
product, to harass the salesmen or customers of a com- 
petitor, or to maintain suits for the infringement of 
patents which have expired, where the primary pur- 
pose is to stifle competition by wearing out competitors. 
(Michigan Supreme Court, Attorney General vs. Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 148 Northwestern Re- 
porter 420.) 

UNAUTHORIZED ACTS OF REPRESENTATIVES.— When an 
agent does an unauthorized act, his principal is en- 
titled to repudiate the transaction on discovering it, 
but the act cannot be partly ratified and partly re- 
pudiated. (Arkansas Supreme Court, Eroug, Smulian & 
Co. vs. Outcault Advertising Company, 168 Southwest- 
ern Reporter 1075.) 

ASSIGNMENT OF PATENTS.—The mere fact that one 
knows that a patent has been assigned does not pre- 
vent him from contracting with the patentee for the use 
of an improvement subsequently made by the patentee, 


nor from attacking the validity of the patent when 
sued for infringing it. (United States District Court, 
Western District of New York, Trussed Concrete Steel 


Company vs. Corrugated Federal 


Reporter 893.) 


Bar Company, 214 


REQUIREMENTS | 
the Ohio factory 
cover, cut off, 


NDER OHIO Factory ActT.—Under 
an employer is absolutely bound to 
intersink keys, bolts, set screws, and 
al shafting, or other revolving ma- 
chinery projecting unevenly beyond the surface of such 


revolving machinery. Hence, where an 


oT ‘) 
1 4 f x57) 
i part ) w nee 


operator of a 


drill press was injured through his sleeve catching on 
a revolving, projecting set screw, the employer was 
negligent as matter of law. In this case it appears 
that plaintiff was engaged in boring holes through steel 
plates; that he had finished boring several holes, and 
was in the act of shifting the steel plates so as to get 
the plates position to drill another hole, when sud- 
denly, and without any warning, the sleeve of his shirt 

crew which held the 


caught upon the revolving set 
drill in th plaintiff’s being whirled 
about the machine. (Ohio Supreme Court, Variety Iron 
& Steel Works Company Northeasterr 
Reporter 24.) 


DUTY TO GUARD 


e shank, resulting ir 


Poak, 106 
COGWHEELS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—An 
employer’s failure to equip cogwheels with a safeguard 
when that is practicable is 
law, rendering him 


negligence as a matter of 


ponsible for any injury sustained 


by a workman in direct consequence of such negligence. 
(Pennsylvir ia Supreme Court, Fortney vs. Breon, 91 
Atlantic Reporter 525.) 
EMPLOYER’S OBLIGATION TO SAFEGUARD MACHINERY 
When the laws of a State require dangerous ma 


chinery to be safeguarded if 
does not 


guarded in 


practicable, a workman 
of using machinery left un- 


violation of such 


assume the risk 


laws. (Oregon Supreme 


Court, Filkins vs. Portland Lumber Company, 142 
Pacific Reporter 578.) A stationary engineer did not 
assume the risk of being injured on account of an un- 
guarded set screw on a revolving shaft, if he did not 
know of its presence. (Arkansas Supreme Court, York 
Lumber Company Dexter, 169 Southwestern Re- 


porter 315.) 

RIGHT TO RESCIND PATENT CONTRACT.—Under an ex 
clusive license to manufacture and sell patent stokers on 
royalty, the patente e’s breach of the contract by accept- 
ing a personal contract to install one of the stokers for 
a customer did not justify the licensee in refusing to 
proceed under the license, although he was entitled to 
damages on account of the patentee’s breach. (United 
States District for the District of New Jersey, 
Crowe vs. Oscar Barnett Foundry Co., 213 Federal Re- 
porter 864.) 

MINOR’S RIGHT TO RESCIND PURCHASE.—A minor who 
purchased machinery for use in a foundry and plumb- 
ing business was entitled to rescind the purchase after 
reaching his majority, although he retained the ma- 


Court 
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he 


J 


chinery for three months after that time, 
same in the business and offering it for 
effectuate such ratification by a person of a 
made by him while a minor as will make the a; 
binding upon him, the acts relied upon as sh 
ratification must be inconsistent with any ot! 
pose, as where, after attaining his majority, h 
and for an unreasonable length of time en; 
beneficial use of property purchased while a m 
exercises such acts of ownership over it as 
evince a purpose to ratify. (West Virginia S 
Court of Appeals, Hobbs vs. Hinton Foundry M 
& Plumbing Co., 82 Southeastern Reporter 267.) 
EMPLOYER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR ASSAULT By) 
MAN.—A manufacturing company is liable for 
sault and battery committed by a foreman i: 
excessive force to stop a fight between the em, 
assaulted and a co-employee, while the forema: 
acting within the scope of his employment in pr: 
ing order in the factory. (Minnesota Supreme Cou 
Nettle vs. Flour City Ornamental Iron Works 18 
Northwestern Reporter 43.) 
ASPECTS OF SALES OF Goops. 
the quality of 


Under a sale of 
which is warranted by the seller, 
buyer’s failure to complain and return them wit! 
reasonable time waives any right to rescind his 
chase, but he may enforce a claim for damages resu 
to him on account of any breach of the warranty. His 
delay in making complaint raises a presumption, | 
ever, that the goods were what they were warrant 

be. (Washington Supreme Court, Fink vs. Mar 
Pacific Reporter 482.) A buyer who accepts 
after inspecting them cannot enforce a claim for fai 


of the property to conform to a description given by 
the seller; there being no warranty on the latter’s part 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, Brown vs. Davidson, 142 
Pacific Reporter 387.) 

IMPLIED WARRANTY IN SALE OF ELECTRIC WIRE 


In a sale 
tricity, 


of wire to be used in the transmission of elec- 
under a contract specifying the diameter of 
the wire and its conductivity, there is no implied war- 
ranty that the wire will accomplish all that is « 
pected of it by the buyer; but there is an implied war 
ranty that it is properly constructed of wire of th 
kind and size specified, and reasonably suited for uss 
(Georgia Supreme Court, John A. Roebling’s Sor 
Company vs. Southern Power Company, 83 Sout! 
eastern Reporter 138.) 


INJURY TO EMPLOYEE ON WaAyY TO WoRK.—An 
jury incurred by a workman in traveling to his plac 
of work, and not on the premises of the employer, does 
not give him the right to an award from the West Vir 
ginia workmen’s compensation fund, unless the place 
of injury was brought within the scope of employment 
by an express or implied requirement in the contract 
of employment of its use by him in going to and re- 
turning from his work. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, De Constantin vs. Public Service 
Commission, 83 Southeastern Reporter 88.) 


WHEN CARRIER IS LIABLE FOR VALUE OF FREIGHT. 
By delivering a shipment to the buyer thereof without 
production of a bill of lading consigning the freight 
to the seller’s order, the bill having been attached to a 
draft on the buyer, the delivering railroad company 
renders itself liable to the shipper for the value of the 
freight, on the buyer failing to take up the draft 
(Blish vs. Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway Com 
pany, 82 Southeastern Reporter 784.) 


FAMILY NAME AS TRADEMARK.—Although a manu- 
facturer is not entitled to acquire a technical trade 
mark on his family name, so as to be entitled to enjoin 
infringement on a competitor of the same name adopt- 
ing it, the courts will relieve the earlier user of the 
name against the other’s use of the name in such way 
deceive the buying public into believing that in 
buying the less well-known manufacturer’s product 
they are getting the better known goods. The new 
comer must so qualify use of the name that no decep- 
tion will arise. (United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Seventh Circuit, Chickering vs. Chickering & 


as to 


Sons, 215 Federal Reporter 490.) 








The Machinery Markets 


light betterment in domestic business in machine tools continues to hold up, alth 


e heavy export orders now being received the trade would be in a bad way As it is. the 
m abroad is not spread out enough to directly benefit the industry at largé New England 
the effects of the large demand for shrapnel and other war material. In New York some good 
e been placed and more are in the air. The betterment in machine tool demand continu 
nd, additional export orders have been placed and the general sentiment in manufacturing 
proved. In Cincinnati the large purchasing for export more than offsets the quiet domest 
hile inquiries are improving. Export buying continues brisk in Milwaukee also, although the 
rade is disappointing. Power equipment is moving well in Chicago, but the machinery trad 
finds but little new business except that which has developed from the requirement 
ifacturers. Second-hand machinery is more active in Detroit and ther mprovement 
ime of general business, but the foreign business is not enough to arouse interest In the 
ith the number of new manufacturing enterprises is larger than for some time and opt 
Machine tools are in better demand in the Birmingham district, but woodworking machiner 
Texas a slight betterment in the demand from industrial plants is noted St 
little more plentiful. Trade on the Pacific coast is quiet, the lumb« ndustt per 
1) per cent. 


Adams street, re I N \ t . ‘ ter 
New York pectin, te Weaamnein aieen: o he wm 


b ‘ \ r 
y ‘ The J. Sklar Mfg. Cx mpany, i 1 street, Br >} 
N. Y., manufacturer of irgi nstruments I ling a 
. ° four-stor brick factory, 66 x 113 ft., t wt $ Tosepl 
ce” . the right Sklar is in chargé 
é ge Ul he The Albany Norw Vault ¢ I Cc e, N. ¥., has 
for n ! t Ww been incorporated to maké tes forms f ret work 
( bee burial vault et Frank A. Sherer 82 Mort } 4 
Fore River pou ne bany, N. Y., is managing direct 
ills verti er, irge Gis Plans are being completed for the rebuilding of the pape 
« lathes and other machines. All] mill of R. S. Hoffman, Baldwinsville, N. Y., which was re 
cently destroyed by fire 
rienced eood dema! Rupfer & Remick, contracting engineers Buffal have 
machine tools for miscell received the contract for Barge Canal ntract M—sect 
to include power plants, electrical equipment and 1 nery 
. for operating and lighting locks Nos. 1 nd the 
pe hedonic ene xa Cayuga and Seneca Division, amounting to $188,0 
te ug Warne & 
thes ss to be « sidering the making The Utica Box Company, Utica, N. ¥ has beer rpo 
ore equipment w e needed It rated with a capital stock of $35,000 to manufactu xes 
the locomotive works take ip t s work, cartons, et A. W tritton, W. | Powell nd TT. § ng 
oncerns are seeking to do, it will sublet ham, New York City, are the incorporators 
ming mechanism to a large New Jerse The Motor Cycle Car Corporation, Buffak be 
The compat Iso purchased 2 corporated by C. M. Babbitt, 253 West Utica street, Buffal 
S vu 8 and E. W. and A. E. Bennett, Grand Island, N. Y., to manu 
\ Brake Com, ! quiries out for facture motorcycles 
nent to make shrapnel and provided it The Modern Fasteners Corporation, Great Neck, N. Y., has 
gt gen tou with ToS: been incorporated with a capital stock of $3 t au 
rs for the tools A New York ture special machinery, tools, et Cc. G. Campbell and S 
mong tions whic! S an exp Newton, New York City, and W . Baird, South Orange 
nquiries for a number of machine N. J., are the incorporators 
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—— Auto Body ne inv, Lansing, Mich., is completing Cleveland 


large addition to 


The city of Detroit will receive bids about January for CLEVELAND, OHIO, Novémbe1 


complete garbage plant, including garbage reduction ma The aliekt i . oS gs . . 
chinery and various handling equipment Plans have bee! ; a et eer Pee reported 
prepared by Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, engineers, Detroit pechetorinderadianss ess: sorta is holding up, this bus 

a ; , mostly in scattered single tool orders. Some ad 

Phe Nort American Construction Company, Bay ¢ uty» eign orders have been placed and others are per 
Micl , 2 nufacturer of ment re “ built hous 5, Nas be the sentiment in general manufacturing lines } 
gun the erectiol of factory Dullding, Yb xX Zot I tw 


: I . considerably, conditions continue dull, except 
nie that are affected b foreign orders Autom 





The S t B Cr r Saginaw, Mic! t vit he exception of those that have orders f; 
neg five-stor factor ind a power hous¢ for motor trucks, are running light Conditior 
The Kellogg T% sted Corn Flakes Company Battle Cre juliet the foundry trade Shops that do a gens 
Micl course < onstructior I ddition te t N 1 business and those that specialize or itomot 
00x 100 ft five stories inning at about 50 per ent 
The Coy y Bent Harbor I The Central Steel Company, Massillon, Ohi 
oubl Be. nacit t ‘ ’ | é rders shortiy for equipment for ts n 
:, = ' 1 MI a} , ide two lathes, a planer, whee 
i - : ~ es nit to on: wa — ! er, bolt-cutter, hack-saw and grinder 
the ers oY ( ‘ ‘ r 5 ‘ () oO S eT! rket or filtrat 
The B ( } ( ) ! I e! { new filtratio I 
f } ¢ rece omrt ssioner 
; ‘ embe 
e Cutler H ~ 
Hor ge Ele I ( Cleve d,n 
f , f I \ . ! 
’ ej te? = 
( W Chit ! o laree 
‘ ( 4 } T ree 
R ( Cle r 
} ‘ 
“ , 
Indianapolis | , 
; } > ‘ ‘ ng ‘ I ‘ 
{ ( Hat r ron t 
re orp é tal truction ¢ I Ihe t f the Suspension Roller Bearing (¢ 
ol ture gS al gricultu ether wit} he greater part the 
Ac en onsist yt 1 1 , 
é é ee i co he offered for sale it public 1uction November 
; ) ’ i it he. decided upon by the board of 
ping epartment SU é S lat wi ‘ et s wheel machiner' ind expects t 
I de )-t ir ovens No equipment has he ire of buggy and wagon wheels; but 
rol r T ‘ , X n rth Dear . 
is VE ‘ 1 ‘ H 7 W € l \ i | ( ‘ he 1 facture of ball bearings 
bor t. ¢ g resident 
e } é \I hine Comp n facturer of 
" 24 \T ) t 
i ‘ t ‘ I ¥ | Ohio tne I rKket Oo 
build { ? ( ts or tw tore j ‘ referal OOK second-nha 
I [ ( MI Com Indianay was ol s ecific I EF. He s is secre 





co e } een oper seve! t Inde ! d witl ). E. Pay esident } J. IN 
frie ers As I perat I pre é ind W I Bal ng secretal ind t 
ry A rd M I polis é juired the equipment of Akron conce! 
‘ ed in the manufacture of aero s ! will « 
The Fle ‘ - gs 4 rust Compal! has bee I sembling department 


pointes receivel oO the R J Irving Mfg Company The plant of the Norwalk \ ilt Company, Norw: 


I polis, 1 f turer < ito bodies 1 toy rned a few days ago It is stated that the co 
lhe Mars] H Comp Mhinne ‘ blist cluding engine and boiler, two drill presses and a ! 
op at Nev e, Ir to employ 25 to 30 mer rking machines total loss. The } 
It 1sé é mer ( ipied | the Safet rebuilt as so Ss possible Ss the 
SI} ‘ ( ible work on hand 


S e¢ ‘ ( te ner Ohic or the 1 ifacture o ' nted 
garbage reductio res rs re } I 7 wh <7; 
Hup] ind M \I Mille 
e Econ re } ‘ Ni ‘ Ci ; . 
een incorpo! vith $ ste 01 incinnatl 
facture | eating d eco g rticle The dir tor re 
( ( Ns (>) N« mber ‘ 
\ 1) } es) | t | \l int 
i Z ner bug npal Au I na I re spiniol t on incie! 
orporated wit $4 ( pit . to manufacture ‘ of the cotton exchang: \ v6 more 1 
l usiness ft ' the } ealizes y 
] f W. P. H ( \ Scl I nd M. RB ’ ( general bu ha 1 liz 
the rp tol own that mal! nanufacturers speci 
rT ewriters Ss registers t e still s 
The ¢ Ope £ Vi é “ 
from the effects of the war Europe, thes 
ind G ree \ sville, burne¢ Jovember 
; re than outbal ced, eve in this territor 
7 wit loss of $ In tl mie ‘ l er | t . : : ' 
' . ' . tot of purchases tron ibroad of machiners an 
belong 2 ( ( ice H \i S é na S x Corhbir , 
ent nd supplies As some of these orders 
Stantor¢ suftere > | é tté ' mt ’ 
1 I s that are considered contraband f wal» t 
ope! ted t ere T 4 : : 
obtain the exact figures 
The H > \ ‘ ] } bes I 
\ tional orders for lathes ire reported, and 
orl I ted \ ! oT ? nuf Y 2 h : 
: cl buildet estimates that ( 
I ector ‘ ( A. H. K d A. B cke ; 
S nave i ie! egot tiol lirié cove 
} Flect? t ( ’ Ir nanolis Ind ha . . . . . 
F ; F . hines tft it will probabl hve osed at 
a ; ' r l « ‘ S10 000 ¢t sell ar . . 
= : — = some or these nquiries are from regular ag 
’ ric f ‘ ae , Ger ‘ 
ere ele i H. | n, J rE A or small lots cating t the ire for 
rite j T } mat ’ ; 1 
oe we There is also some demand for boring mills at 
The Alexander Spreader Company, Lebano1 Ind., has ne To a certa extent, the large export bus 
‘ , , . , ~ 
bought the ¢ dwel Mfg. Comy Columbus Ind., I oke s had a beneficial effect on domestic trade 
+) r 


s moved to the tter city é are eing figured on from this country 





generally distributed among manu- 





ferent kinds of machine tools, not being cor 


mber of local machine-tool plants are now 

shifts, and included in the last to announce 
ght force is the Acme Machine Tool Compa 

Planer Company, which has been operating 

1 force, started up this morning with a ful 

ne! Neither the demand for shapers nor 
e? 3 vel rood Boiler and tat 


wind u the year with record ose t 





‘ é i , ’ a 
Hvae | rh ( r t ort 
e plant to be erected Love 
I gineel! Com ' ‘ ‘ a 
Via é ( S w Comt ( ¥ 2 
ere fire los Ni ¢ ember { ry ed 
p the i v i por é 
Tex Company, Second Russell 
K tent ve p ns ad 
out $20,000 
| ( i M lletow o i bee 
t stox of $75, } Cc 4 Fout 
Fout i A 4 Ar er M etow! 
( I I will take over tl S 
~~ Sil (Compatr Tent ( 
t re;T oft x r g ¥ ig) 
ge ompany, Defiar Ohio, has bee! 
‘ e non ea ‘ } at ‘ rt NI 
H. Roberts thers 
ting Machiner Com} Springfiel 
( ( rtwright s we r ' ' gre ‘ 
plant for the manufacture of a pat 
ting press 
: Wellstc Ohio. is erested ir mp 
' ’ r nt 
‘ é « p 
‘ ning 
petwee! t 
h 
£ é the n hinerv situati t} 
fizured n without result _ ot being 
t but e postponed t the tur 
‘ purchas ippear to | eve th 
that e end t ‘ 
expenditures ew ¢ iipment 
y v ente Tyr es y 
xe t : e tit I ene l 
eloping Wi tl é etu 
‘ ot ’ ? here ore ‘ 
! é re great ‘ ‘ £ é t t 
‘ prove 
Sanitary Mfe. Comp . } porated 


0.000 capit eth to nuf i 
{ plant will | located at Eighteent t 
enue nd will be « teel constru Tt 
I 1{ x 200 ft nd an enameling dé 
ft Second-hand machinery has beer 
st of the equipment George H. Lait : 
W G Probst gener manage! Cc struct I 
Window SI e Company, Louisville, has beer 
t} $100,000 capital stock, and plans to es 


for the manufacture of patented window 


rrangements have not yet been made. Jesse 


ory n iger. W. W. Downing, Inter-South 
l lle s gent 
ville Carbonating Syrup Company, Louisville, 


' 
rporated with $25,000 capital stock and wi 


ttling plant A full line of motor-driven ma- 


ae | 
purcl ed N. A. Hardin, Merchants’ Ice & 
Company, Louisville, is in charge 


ing Company, Vine Grove, Ky., is re- 





irket for an engine 
. Ky., has voted to issue bonds for the purpose 
unt, which will be 


1 


the local electric light pl 


' is voted to issue bonds for an electric light 
town clerk has information 
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W. F. Swe oe 
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‘> I \ 
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wi ‘ , : 
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St. Louis 
S Mt . 4 14 

Conditions in the n hine-te market continue 
same as for the past 60 days, except that addit 
inquiry is appearing This indicates t t fter the first 
of the year. An increase ir orporations this territory is 


noticeable, 


probably g 


some few 
conditions 
regional re 


as to the | 


The Jiffy Water Hes 


its capital 
increasing 


but machinery purchases for new enterprises will 


ro over until 191 A littl I ir noted for 
second-hand tools Collections are fair tanking 
are steadily improving and the pening of the 
serve banks is being watched with some interest 
ossible effect on new financing 


er Company, St. Louis, has increased 





stock from $15,000 to $25,000 for the purpose of 


its plant capacit 
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The plant of the Warren Casting Compa . St. Louis, was E 
damaged about $10,000 in a fire November 13, the loss being est 
chiefly on mechanical equipment and patterns. President C. E 
Havden, Internationa Life Building, states that the equip pl 
ment destroyed will be replaced at once 

The Tate-Gil Motor ¢ r Comy St Louis, has : 
been incorporates ! capital sto ‘ $ 000 b k R 
Tate I ( Gilhar d H. W Blodget ne . ‘ 
repair ] ! 

he St. Mar M e Compa St. Cl s, Mo., has 1 
t icts coverll ere tior ‘ ‘ fe 
a ound! 60 ft 

The Moderr Auto Rey ! Rees ‘ Ce Da 
» us ] S cq ! reer | é 
t« r) f ilities 

rhe Mississippi Elect Navigat Cor 3t. Louis 

hee neorpora } t toc} ¢ 000.0 b 1 
I. B. Trescott, I H. DuPau I H. 7 d build 
operate electri ly ¢ er r norts 

Mor », Brool & Burkh St e bee rde 

cont ( it the «x tru on oOo r ¢ AY 
gre ATK to ost out 0,000 ‘ pe ‘ the e 
market To! ae oO é lipment 

The Econon Hea gz & Plumbing Com} Kans 
( “ar } orate it capit atos of 


Frescl 5 1 w ‘ na hine s 
ry Ber Ir & tee ( St ose Vi 
he corporate uw } pit at f ¢ } ) 
Berry, O. H ead A R. Bert eng tes 
ri 
George ] S ( le Mi ‘ 
ne i re rige i 
he Cl ‘ I Fue ( I ( ‘ \I 
wee é t proprietor, wv t 
. tor per ¢ 
\ ‘ | T T eT Té \ t 
: > the Feds | ( Storag 
( NI ¢ a) ~ 
e Q Ice & ( S K Cit 
\ “ e-n eq Re I Met I 


ré I ‘ ‘ I B é ( l 
The Southern R W ‘ ) ‘ ‘ ] S 
( I] I < I ‘ ‘ } 
cinde } £ l I } ‘ 
tot cost e ( é 
é ue V ( ) ( 
I I é é I & W é e ( I é 
Ar } } _ ‘ 
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tor rT prr 
Ar ce t 
t é t La \ } \ . 
e Gl vold M ( l ( \ 
5 
tte | ! } 
< burne 
( é H é ( ) ( é 
} é T ‘ ti t Sf { 
| Q) Ad é 
t t ‘ 
| I Cre Lu ‘ ( ( ter M will 
re ¢ t ' : . It 
pl ns } t i 
eter 
(5 MOT \ ‘ té I I ‘ 
proposed water é 
ida 
Alex i \ é ‘ I> Me x 
t ‘ fire Dp S e-stug eT ry ! 
cle ! vert I é é 
‘ ew t 1 é 
( 1 Si¢ ¢ New i) ‘ i 
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Kursheedt, J. R. Black and R. P. Stro 


iblish a public service electric plant and ar 


, Shreveport, La., will install an ; 
t Melville, La., at a cost of about $15,0¢ 


Standard Mfg. Company, New Orleans, | 

rated with a capital stock of $40,000 bv J 
J. Gregory. 

Portable Wall Closet Company, Shreve 

1 with a capital stock of $1: 

F. E. Russ, J. Weisman and G. M. Leadn 
machinery will be required 


North Louisiana Shingle Company, Monr 
he market for about $7500 of mact 


,000 shingles per day 


Rhoda Lumber & Veneer Company, Morg 
n incorporated with a capital stock of 
White, B. A. Storm, and others It will 
ox business, adding some new wood-w 
Republic Box Company 


» New Orleans, La 


rated with capital stock of $10,000 


ls, R. O. Harris, and others, to manufact 


wooden boxes 
Schwing Lumber & Shingle Company, P 
recting a box factor 
\ IN, TEXAS. November 1 
ot | 00 I i Situation is uncl 
use the de nd for machinery for ir 
ted The poor bond market is causins 
lé r mal g improvements to their publ 
er! Kirk} Co! El Paso l 


Worth, |; 
plant for the manufacture of printing devices 


ne of the principals 
Southwestern Chemical Company, Dallas, w 
I nt f the manufacture of chemicals 
( Z Ice Company, Paris, has been org eX 
t ce factor C. T. Ford is one of the ow 
on 7 nufactu ge plant of the Bender ‘ 
r recently destroyed by fire, wi 
pome n niner \ be required 


of ti OT ge ice Light & Water ‘¢ 
er ) W. H. Stark, will be « 


ect vit oposed system of irrig 

é Ww ‘ o the municipal v 

OL ses { cost of bout $20.00 

ost bee ssue 

eported that the Texas Southern Electric C 
( sti, pl s ft truct a network of ints 

ou f the State nd to bu 
Southwester Cooperage Company, Ft. Wortl 
cooperage ] nt t } ve as output of ¢ 

lipment of 1 ‘ nery will be installed 


Anchor Fence, Iron & Wire Works, Ft. W 
to e equipped with the latest 


\ t ( cr Qua } ‘ h has 
. 000, will build otton eg a 7 Russ 
; , the é terpr a6 
\ erde Irrigation Company, Del Rio, wil 
pumping plant More thar i000 acres 
Ove treao Ww st sumMy £ 
\ er Itor rrizatinge 310 acres 
“ er Properties Association, Austin, w 
machine! ind double the « pacity of the 
t na inning factor 


The Pacific Coast 





SPA gE, WASH., November 10, 

el trade althoug! still quiet, show 

tures The imber industry is operat 
it per cent. capacity, but many scattering oO! 
ent re received Interest is shown in im] 
of handling logs and lumber, in view of the ¢ 

ve! heavy Eastern and export demand 

the wal The 2TAall ind canned goods indus 
e encouragement for the immediate future > 


beginning to figure on new equipment 


re results in a stea 


ag 
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ements mome activity is felt, espe illy il =“ 
smants;, 0nd the oulieelt tv. dnyarahle Sor dail Eastern Canada 


irgo-handling equ pme t 


i ‘ \ 
ed that the Seattle Ship & Engine Building | 
Wash., recently organized, will shortly | eS : 
shipbuilding plant t the head of Seattle 
S 
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THE MAKING OF SHRAPNEL 


General Requirements as to Material, Construc- 
tion and Manufacture 


I AN CCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 

It require but ittle investigation to demonstrat 
that the making of shrapn¢ which so much interest 
\ eing iK¢ pecause ¢ I order placed here 

by foreign governments, as well as the further orders 
which are understood to be pending, is by no means a 
simple proposit Rigid standards have to be met; 
opinions vary as to the stock which best can be used 
in making the shel there are natural differences as 


to the machines and methods which should be employed, 


and the specifications of all the governments have cer 
tain individual peculiarities of design which from a 
mechanical point of view are important, minor as they 
may appear to tne ymal 

The test t nich snrapne are ibjec ted make 


essential that in their manufacture 


deviation fron aretul 


there must he 


work election ¢ 


} 
manship and 


material and there must be no “good enough” except 


that which is in strict accord with specificatior The 
remark has bee ade that foreign governments would 
in their time of stress “take anything,” but experts who 
have looked nt ne ibject declare this to be an atti 
tude which will lead rejections when tests are mad 
Included in the tests commonly used is one for frag 


mentation, conducted a bomb-proof in which the entire 


hell is destroyed ; anothe l to prove the correct break 
ing or bursting of the hell at the outer or fuse end, 
if the design of the shell provides for that to permit the 
free ejection of the shot, and another is a test 

accuracy of flight \ deviation from true flight which 
might result fron unbalanced shell would easily 
work destruction among troops over whose heads and 
for whose protection the shrapnel was fired. In the 


inspection of the completed shells some authorities uss 
25 to 35 gauges to prove the dimensions of but one size. 

In the United States, shrapnel directly 
blanks which forged or 
powerful machines, the blanks being hollow 
steel castings are used also and a sample 
heat is subjected to a laboratory test. The commo1 
here is that could not be used, 
although they are used, of course, in armor-piercing 
projectiles. The steel used .is exceedingly hard and 
tough, approximating tool steel. With forgings there 
usually is plenty of stock to be removed because of the 
nature of the forging, the inside oftentimes not being 
true with the outside. Roughing cuts are likely to be 
uneven, as much as % in. being taken off at places. A 


is made from 


bar stock or are 


pressed by 
In Europe 
from 


each 


impression castings 
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speed of 20 ft. per minute is about usual j 
cuts and 40 to 50 ft. per minute in finishing 
making the average cutting speed about 

minute. A reason why the material must 
requisite quality is the tendency of the she 
or bulge when fired from the gun, although 


of the shell enters also into this requi 
tability. 
The toughness of the metal alluded t 


advisable to make shrapnel on machine too 
ing great strength and rigidity, as even wh: 
of small diameter is being made, light to 
ight machines are at a disadvantage. I) 
turret lathe an advantage is found in the 
not so many skilled mechanics are needed, a 
ations can be performed with the ordinary 
labor and a number of operations can be perfo 
each machine. Where other than turret lathes a 
there is the advantage of less expensive and 
machines, although a less amount of work is « 
machine. The development of the heavii 
of turret lathes provides a means for doi 
matically the greater part of the work. Ordina: 
production of a 3-in. shrapnel case, covering al 


each 


work, including roughing and finishing from th c 

ing to the finished case, requires 25 to 35 mi \ 
ome point in their manufacture the cases are h 
eated, the method varying with the specificatio: 


e different countries. It sometithes is done 
machining, and in other cases between ope 
and again, after the machining is completed. 
There is great variation in details in the sh 
the various governments, some being 
the inside, while with others very 
the interior beyond enough to 
machining the shoulder on whic} 
the diaphragm or part which separates the powd: 
hot chambers. The outer walls of some of the d 
are practically parallel, others taper toward the out 
end and others have a slight enlargement at that e 
With some methods the outer end of the case is 


compiet 


pored out on 
aone on 


ince and 


swaged 


ter the diaphragm has been dropped in p 
ith others this is not done. Some designs call f 
ort of flare on the inside of the case, the larg 


diameter being near the opening. In all cases, ar 
the base of the shell is placed a copper band wi 


fits tightly into the bore of the gun and in the circun 
ference of the base there also are grease grooves. T! 


pecifications usually call for the packing of the cas 
boxes of approved size and design so that they 

ily be transported to the field or elsewhere. 

The timing device, attached to the outer end of 
hell, is a rather complicated and most important fa 
The adjustment of an index regulates the burning 
the fuse from the instant the shrapnel is fired. Th: 
hot-filled shells are sometimes shipped without t! 
device, the latter being placed on the shell late: 
an be done on the field, if necessary. The 

the shell is surrounded with a resinous m: 
terial to keep them in place. The loading with powde! 

done by only a few companies in this country, the 
losive entering the powder chamber through a t 
which fits in the center of the diaphragm and r 
through the center of the cylinder. 

A firm which is considering a shrapnel contract 
agreed, according to report, to sublet the making of th: 
fuse and time mechanism to a well-known firm of wate! 
manufacturers. 


witht 


The Eastern Car Company and the Nova Scotia Car 
Works are now at work on the first equipment 
acts that have been placed in Canada in several weeks 
They are orders from Canadian Government railroads 
The Eastern Car Company order is for 250 50-tor 
ears, and the Nova Scotia Car W: 
for 200 all-steel flat cars. The Preston ‘ 
Company has received some orders for sleeping ca! 


eel freight 


rder is 


The Queen City Brick Machine Company and the 
Helm Brick Machine Company have been combine 


under the name of the Helm Brick Machine Company 
and its address is Cadillac, Mich., instead of Traverse 
City, Mich., as heretofore. 
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the ur is nds o I ‘ I 
' rsal Turret Serew Machine.— \\ é & Swase m ~—S 8 N N 
ind, Ohio Pamphlet lreats of the con ; ‘ 
iniversal turret screw 1! e which was : : $ 
The Iron Age, Ju 0, 14 After a brief — , mn : : p 
vhich touches upo the special features of thé DOricKs equire r irious 3 
orT t , } ' 
structior s gone into at some length, the . 7 
emented number of halittone engraving Water Softening.— Cor 
s wil I exceptior complete, are next econd street New Yor 7 
we t I istrated list of the standard tox t pr oft vater . 
Seve! iges of istratik s of chucl the ‘ 
t t turned out D the machir ‘ ' ‘ 
re ‘ \ 
i ubricater.—Eriksor subr itor Company, In ST We tratic Sarant tyr / 
rovidence, R. | Folder Relates to a mechar . 
spe eatul yf the rocess 
tor appl ogo se or oil yistons 
ite i ppiying gre r oll to pl ‘ ¢ the wate: si od 
ymotives and air brakes, elevators and elevator ‘ : . 
\ he jium constitu £ 
vay in which this lubricator operates is touched ‘ Alt » mint ‘ 
é té g erial is exha 
lengtl the tant ia ipplemented by ' : Ea eD s : Pig 
e device ‘ \ ’ ’ he ‘ 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze Work.—J. FE. Bolles iro: ‘ : the ! ‘ ‘ 
Im Detroit, Mict Mailing card Shows a iron Cement.—Smooth-01 MI ' 
ament bronze and iron work that have Ww enue lorem cue ' 
} this l ! These include gates, office to tw grade ‘ 
es evator iges, stairs, et undr rr filling 1 whol ‘ 
vO g£T es oO eme t wi 
Rall Bearing Polishing and Buffing Machinery.— : os th a . 
el Tool Comp Springfield, Ohio. Pamphlet a aie nna. wee ‘ al 
tl i line ¢ polishing nad buffing lathes, i! 
“ ngs are used These machines are made for eur 
t-connected motor drive i the floor type lllus I wa i inge Buil » ouis M 
tne different machines ire presented, together S-A ( ve é < 
i tables specifications brief descriptio: ) hor 2 
st S 
of loor al . bench grinding machine ar buster 
rivel eT etry tig? 
ards tl be furnishes The spindle cor ” . 
statements [ the worth ti 
hic e! ( St tligninge ba bear gs is gone 
: pacit ta ‘ a it 
engt! . 
ré ‘ Té | ) | ‘ aft Tt) 
Stay Bolts.—American Flexible Bolt Compa Union Banh . . 
Iron Bars.—Lockhart Iron & 
ttsbure! } Pamphlet Describes lin f ae ; 
—on Pamphil ae co Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Folds 
h can be furnished to railroads and others, in the flats. rounds : . } ‘ 
n of whict ew principle for securing greater half ovals, bevels, cl re ole 
t embodied After a brief discussion of why stay ‘ 
or hat e regular ! ‘ 
i} and fire boxes crack, llustrations ind = brie veights 
ons of the bolts tl t « be supplied re presented 
Screw Machines.—Brow! & Sharpe 
lanks.—Har irg Boiler Works, Hamburg, Pa Booklet Providence R. J Catalogut Re 
tensive he ¢ tanks that I made in various plain, wire feed and itomat rew I 
fferent thicknesses of plate In connection with the ttachr ts and tools t! ( 
the sizes, tne ipacity, weight and price are them After gener lescript f +} 
Tapping diagrams and views of the different feed screw machine, wit! itor ef 
re presenter nd rules for ascertaining the described, the text being ipplementeé t 
ge pressure lindrical tank or steel plate engravings I Ll ina t nat secre 
dec scribed in the same way, and att end 
ire illustrations and condensed pecif t 
Vises.—Atho Mactl ‘ Company, Athol, Mass | amp! let different machines of each « The ao. 
wit ne < vises that ire equipped with a that can be supplied for se wit the 
‘ handle that s designed to stay in one trated nd described und . aes 
& S ma be desired The vises, which are und tables re presente: ‘ . he 
oth the sw é nd the solid bases re illustrated , omplete lex re ‘ 
es bed V ibles of the sizes in which the 
s re wutherr a 
‘ Mentic so made of combinati« pipe tamping Press Guard.—Souther 
‘ ments for hold tanered pic Compal! Nashville ler I ler Point 
f ' ed p ‘ 
( sont nositio! iges of using a guard tamping pr 
operator fror being iniure r} 
(lass Floors and Partitions.—Fredet L. Kettler for the guard are ease of operatior . 
New Yor! Cit Pampt! et Treat of fort protectior Zz nst iccidents and the t ‘ 
or oors roots v ilts pavement the speed of operat trati« 
, 
titi ct of this constructior to permit pla g of the we t rs 
ent elir te is far s possible the se prevent ecidents re ¢ . ‘ 
! g f time It cons S « r ice! scription ¢ the guard . . 
pr € i re ‘ ( ete vit! ne surface 
re ‘ Ss ran vine the rrans Concrete Hardener.—Sn Oo M 
variou I re pres « ¥ | view Communipaw venue, Jers ( 
tions j rint ¢ ' tt : t he 
tribut ght in p where this c« ‘ , I 
e€ \ eT owing how pr my s 4NO ' eme 
= , ‘ iriy y low ee wna 4 
ist A r¢ ‘ 
eme t was 5 vas t k 
tin Grate Stokers.—I[|linois Stoker (: Alt 7 ‘ aa -» % ‘ “¥ 
j te rt describe : ct I grate York Cit where ! t e | Sa ge 
designe r handling ec of sizes aiid i aaelilens otal 
‘ escript ’ tter su ‘ ented by « crerdfies 
te r — eT I rt we : ‘ ‘ Z 
= Metal Working Machinery.—S! 
ener. number = owe gfield () ( 
. T ted ces ‘ 
. ribes f } 
} j ta Tt 6 } 
ebrick.—Stowe-] é Compar Ro« ‘ Ru é é rir t thes rt 
( t gus ( nt ’ for? tion of * rT liffer etems ¢ ear . nect . 
mers of refractories S tended t nd feed rod, is ted we 
, ‘ Lor I pre ! te 3 trated descriptior f the 
lirements The rocess makine the of the 64 pages of tl t 
, lenetl t} ‘ ; + » suppl . 
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these are presented on facing pages, an engraving occupying 


one page, with brief description and table of 


on the other 


specifications 


Locomotive 
Book No. 158. 
the company’s locomotive 
chine a 
unloader and 


Cranes.—Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill 


Devoted to illustrations of the application of 
cranes, which combine in one ma 


derrick, grab bucket 
with the 


portable hoisting engine, steam 


switch engine In connection illus 


trations, brief descriptions of the size of crane and the ma 


eriai handled are given Clearance diagrams of the four and 
eight wheel cranes are included, together with brief men 


tion of the circular svstem of coal storage 


Mfg 
Devoted to a 


Hammer Pulverizer.—Jeffrey 
Bulletin No l 
pulverizing 
ete Illustrations of the 
Iron Age 


presented, together 


Swing Company, 


Columbus, Ohio swing 


hammer machine for reducing limestone, shale, 


small size of which 


1¢ 


machine, a 


1 


June 413, and its 


with 


was illustrated in The vari 


ous parts are diagram showing 


the dimensions A table of the output in various materials 


is given together with a list of users 


Power Hammers, Emery Grinding Maehines and 
Couantershafts.—Kerrihard Company, Red Oak, Lowa Cata 
ogue Illustrates and describes a line of power hammers, 
nd bench grinding machines and countershafts The de 


scriptions are brief but comprehensive and condensed speci 
tication tables are included Mentio1 s made of a direct 
onnected low-voltage generating set for shop and home use 


where central station power is not available 


Mine Hoist 


Schenectady, N y 


Air Compressors and EKquipment.—CGe 
bulletins 


electrically 


eral Electric Two 
The first, No 


iriven air compressors in foundries It compares centrifugal 


Compan 


$2,800, is devoted to the use ofl 


ompressors with the ordinary fan and positive pressure 
blowers, and shows the superiority of the centrifugal com 
pressor for this class of service The other, No. 48,014, takes 
ip the question of the economy of the electric drive and 
treats of the general subject of underground hoists, their 


operation and control The illustrations include 1 number 


of views of installations of apparatus as well as engravings 


of the hoists themselves 

Drills.—Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bed 
ford, Mass Describes chiefly by illustrations and tables of 
sizes a line of tools which includes drills, reamers, chucks, 
milling cutters, taps and dies In addition to the 225 pages 
of the catalogue proper, there is a 24-page appendix, giving 


general information on such subjects as the dimensions of 


tapers, the grinding of twist drills, decimal equivalents and 


data on screw threads, et 


Products.—W allac« 
Booklet No. 6 


ind describes a line of springs of various types and materials, 


Springs and Serew Machine 


Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn Illustrates 


with specifications and tables of capacities 4 list of the 
various sizes of springs that can be furnished is included 
Hlustrations of a great iriet of screw machine products 


re also presented 


Autogenous Welding and Cutting.—Waterhouse Com 
pany, Pelham street, Boston, Mass Two pamphlets In the 
first illustrations and descriptive matter explain the cor 


struction and use of oxy-acetylene plants for welding and 
utting In connection with the 
of the different types that can be 
that is 


work 


illustrations and descriptions 
supplied, lists are 
The other pamphlet is de 
that has been done by the 
and after the 
with 


given oft 


the apparatus included 


voted entirely to company 


Views of the parts both before repairs have 


been made are presented, together brief descriptions of 


the work that was done 


Pipe Welding.—Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 90 West 
street, New York City Second edition of pamphlet No. 16 
Calls attention to the advantages of employing the Thermit 
process for butt welding pipes in refrigerating plants and 
for high-pressure steam, hydraulic and compressed air pipe 
ines The process is described in detail, telling how the 
welds ire made ind giving information or the cost of 
making the welds, crucibles and other apparatus needed 


Iilustrations of pipes welded in this way ars presented, 
together with reports of bursting ind tensile tests that 
vere made on them 


Electric Motor 
Inc., 1322 


Electric Tools.—Temco Com 
Ohio, Zinke 


Ill., general 


pany, Leipsic, Company, Michigan 
Describes the 


portable 


venue, Chicago, sales agent 


veneral construction and design of a line of electric 
illustrated 


tool 


tools, followed by deseriptions of the various 


inits, which include drills, post grinding machines and 


buffing and polishing machine Instructions to the 


opera 


tor on the use and care of the tools are included 


Die Cutting and Profiling Machines.—Keller Mechan 


ical Engraving Company, 70 Washington street, Brooklyn, 


i Books Nos. 1 and 3 The first mentions a line of 
machines for the cutting of dies, molds, rolls, hubs, et 
and in addition to illustrations and descriptions of the ma 
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hines, contains reproductions of impressions fro; 

on them, as well as a list of users of the machin, Th 

other book deals with an automatie¢ profiling mac} whi 
whie 


s an engraving or milling machine operating on th, 
principle that reproducing in steel, ir: 
ete., the detail of a pattern in relief or intaglio. <A 
book, the illustrated description 


ofilin 


is capable of 


ise in the other 


7 : Ipple 
mented by reproductions of impressions made from on 
on the machine 
Concrete Floors.—Waxement Company, Inc., han 
bers street, New York City. Folder. Describes th, se < 
us ) 


the Waxement process for making dustless floors by 
cement particles in the mass mord 
together and thus abrasion. The special 
.dvantages of this process, which are dustlessness, durability 
non-absorptiveness : 


holding 


the silica and concrete 


firmly preventing 


economy, convenience, and sanitariness 


are touched upon 


Carburetor.—Joh! R 
Newark, N. d 


Price, Inc., 68 Marshall st; 


Pamphlet Describes a carburetor for j, 
engines, the special features of which ar 
concentric float keep the ¢g 
level at the jet, the securing of a 
auxiliary 
positions and 
features are touched 
adjusting, 


ternal combustion 


the use of a chamber to 


Lsoline 
t 1 constant 


et effect, the 


m iltiple 
employment of an device to adjust 
throttle 


These 


mixtures for low ease of installatio) 
upon at 


with 


nd adjustment 


some 


ength, followed by directions for dra wings 


howing the various parts 


Steam Generation.—U nited States Non-Condensing 
Boiler Company, 517 Marine Bank Building, Erie, P 
Pamphlet Calls attention to the Moffat system of stean 


feed 


steam 


generation, in which the heating of the water is er 
generation of The pam- 
a description of the system, together with illus 


trations showing its application to boilers. 


tirely independent of the 
phlet contains 
Results of tests 
ide o1 included 


boilers employing this system are 


Drilling 
pany, Hartford, 


irilling 


Sensitive Machines.—Sigourney Tool Con 
with vertica 
floor type witl 
four spindles, and also in the single 
After a brief description of the ma- 
presented of the various styles 
special countershaft that can be 
generally driven di- 
motor drive that can 
belt connection 
condensed table of specifica 
ippliances that can be supplied 


Circular Concerned 


which are 


Conn. 
machines, made in the 
three and 
bench type 


illustrations are 


one, two, 
spindle 
hines, 
Mention is also made of a 
although the machines are 
from the 


with 


urnished, 
rectly main lineshaft, and a 


be supplied either a silent chain or a 
for transmitting the powe1 \ 
tions and a list of the various 


ire included 


Specialty Mfg, Company, 227 
Pamphlet. Covers a line of 


Grinding Machines.—Sta: 
West Erie street, Chicago, Ill 
small grinding machines, designed for clamping to or mount 
ng on a bench All of illustrated and briefly dé 


price list of repair parts is included. 


these are 


scribed, and a 


Chain Hoist.—Wright Mfe 
italorus No. 6 


which are 


Company, Lisbon, Ohio. Hoist 
with a line of chain hoists 
in the triplex or spur geared, screw and dif- 
hoist are illustrated 
the several sizes and the prices of the differ 
Brief 
trolleys 


Concerned 
made 
ferential types. The various patterns of 
ind tables of 
mention is also made 


hand traveling 


ent repair parts are included 


of a line of plain and geared and 


erTranes 


Canvas Belting.—Sawver Cleveland, 
Booklet 
number of different 
belting are together 
manufacturing Brief 


dressing and a belt paint that can be furnished. 


Belting Company, 
canvas belting which is 
Views of the various 
with information on 
mention is made of a 


Ohio Describes a line of 


made ina styles, 
Drands oft given 


the process of 


Ball 
Church street, 


Bearings.—S. K. F 
New York City. 
the application of ball 
making industry. 
struction of the 


Company, 5? 

Treats of 
used in the 
of the con 
machines 


Ball Bearing 
Bulletin No. 21. 
bearings to 
After a 
bearings, 


machinery 
paper brief account 
various 
ich as barkers, Jordan engines, calendars, press rolls, etc 


their use on 


gone into at some length, the text being supplemented b) 
halftone engravings of the machines themselves and engra\y 
Mention is made 0! 
lines and auxiliar) 


bearings are 


ings and drawings of the bearings 
the use of the bearings on transmission 
and instructions for 


equipment, mounting the 


neluded 


Ventilating Fans.—Barney 
High Boston, Mass 
pound ventilating fan for 


Ventilating Fan Works, ®- 

Pamphlet Treats of a com 
expelling impure air from fat 
mills, and buildings, and removing dust, smoke, steam 
large volume of air being handled at a low 

After a brief of the construction of 
tables of dimensions and the volume of air handled 
by different various are given. Directions 
for setting the fan are included, together with a number of 
tables of useful information 


street, 


tories, 
odors, etc., a 
pressure description 
the fan 


sizes at speeds 





